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THACKERAY IN SEARCH OF A PROFESSION. 


Thackeray left Cambridge in June 
1830 without completing the Univer- 
sity course. On every account it was 
an advantage that the remaining time 
before he would be qualified for what 
to him would have been a useless de- 
gree should not be spent in the sterile 
sameness of college, but that he 
should be growing familiar instead 
with foreign nations, their languages, 
literature, and modes of thought. By 
a wise decision, the month of July 
1830 saw him on his road to Germany. 
He halted first at Godesberg, and 
next moved on to Weimar. There, as 
he wrote to Mr. Lewes. five-and- 
twenty years later, “a score cf young 
English lads used to live for study, 
sport, or society, all of which were to 
be had in the friendly little Saxon 
capital.” A few sentences put to- 
gether from his information to Mr. 
Lewes will show that he could not 
have been more favorably situated for 
obtaining an intimate knowledge of a 
people in their upper and middle 
ranks. Speaking of the Weimar Eng- 
lish colony, he says: 


The Grand Duke and Duchess re- 
ceived us with the kindest hospitality. 


The Court was splendid, but yet most 
pleasant and homely. We were invited 
in our turns to dinners, balls, and as- 
semblies there. The Grand Duchess, a 
lady of very remarkable endowments, 
would kindly borrow our books from 
us, lend us her own, and graciously 
talk to us young men about our literary 
tastes and pursuits. We knew the 
whole society of that little city; and 
but that the young ladies, one and all, 
spoke admirable English, we surely 
might have learned the very best Ger- 
man. The society met constantly. The 
ladies of the Court had their evenings. 
The theatre was open twice or thrice 
in the week, where we were assembled, 
a large family party. 


In October, he and his comrades were 
admitted to an interview at mid-day 
with Goethe, who was past eighty, 
and verging towards his end. “His 
voice,” Thackeray says, “was very 
rich and sweet. He asked me ques- 
tions about myself, which I answered 
as best I could. I recollect I was at 
first astonished, .and then somewhat 
relieved, when I found he spoke 
French with not a good accent.” The 
conversation, therefore, of which he 
had nothing more to tell, was not in 
Goethe’s native tongue; and, indeed, 
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Thackeray wrote to his mother, 
“Everybody speaks French here, so 
that I have had more practice for my 
French than my German.” He was 
never again in company with Ger- 
many’s literary magnate, though he 
twice had an outward glimpse of him, 
once stepping into his chariot, and 
once walking in his garden. His 


daughter-in-law, Madame de Goethe, 


who lived with him, kept almost open 
house, but he himself “remained in 
his private apartments, where only a 
very few privileged persons were ad- 
mitted.” Thackeray elsewhere said of 
Weimar, “It is a hospitable place, as 
far as tea-parties are concerned, but 
I never was in one where dinners 
were so scarce.” The daughter-in- 
law’s hospitality followed the econom- 
ical rule in vogue, and was more fre- 
quent, easy, and instructive in conse- 
quence. “Her tea-table was always 
spread for us. We passed hours after 
hours there, and night after night, 
with the pleasantest talk and music. 
We read over endless novels and 
poems in French, English, and Ger- 
man.” Such evenings must have been 
something like a school of European 
literature to the English guests. In- 
dependent of Madame de Goethe’s 
lettered gatherings, the entire Weimar 
intercourse had a lasting charm for 
Thackeray, from its pervading refine- 
ment and good-will. “With a five-and- 
twenty years’ experience since those 
happy days, and an acquaintance with 
an immense variety of humankind, I 
think I have never seen a society 
more simple, charitable, cdurteous, 
gentlemanlike, than that of the dear 
little Saxon city where the good 
Schiller and the great Goethe lived 
and lie buried.’* There was a draw- 
back, to a student of German, in the 
widespread use of French and Eng- 
lish in conversation. But if Thacke- 
ray had been slow in learning dead 
languages, he had a remarkable fa- 
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cility in mastering a living tongue; 
and whatever limits there may have 
been to colloquial practice, he could 
speak German before he returned to 
England, and read all manner of Ger- 
man works at sight. He had a full 
measure of admiration for the famous 
authors of the time, and went so far 
as to say of Schiller, “I believe him 
to be, after Shakespeare, the Poet.” 
His ambition was to naturalize him in 
England by a translation.* The French 
writers, novelists especially, had the 
ascendency with him later, and his 
German partialities receded somewhat 
into the background. 

Led by the effigy on a crown piece 
of George TV. to recall some of the 
scenes of his early life, Thackeray 
conjures up a vision, which was al- 
most certainly part of his personal 
career, and probably belonged to his 
Weimar period. After describing his 
exit from Cambridge, he continues: 


And now I see one of the young men 
alone. He is walking in a street—a 
dark street—presently a light comes to 
a window. There is the shadow of a 
lady who passes. He stands there till 
the light goes out. Now he is in a 
room scribbling on a piece of paper, 
and kissing a miniature every now and 
then. They seem to be lines, each 
pretty much of a length. I can read 
heart, smart, dart; Mary, fairy; Cupid, 
stupid ; true, you; and never mind what 
more. Bah! it is bosh.’ 


“Every man,” he said, “ought to be in 
love a few times in his life; you are 
the better for it when it is over.” He 
makes Fitz-Boodle, in his ‘“Confes- 
sions,” construct three separate tales 
of his successive love fits for three 
German girls. Thackeray himself had 
one acknowledged love fit during 
his stay at Weimar, and the incident 
of walking before the window at 


1 G. H. Lewes’ “Story of Goethe’s Life,”’ pp. 


368-371. 
2 ‘Roundabout Papers’’—‘‘De Juventute.”’ 
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night was then the approved method 
in Germany, by which suitors an- 
nounced the fervor of their passion to 
the lady who was the object of it. 
From the delight he took in the sym- 
pathy and tenderness of women he 
was not likely to remain long with- 
out a favorite, and, if the first failed, 
to have recourse to a second, and next 
to a third, after the manner of Fitz- 
Boodle, whose history in part repre- 
sents his own. He was nineteen when 
he set foot on German soil, an age 
prone of itself to that exalted esti- 
mate of female qualities, mental and 
personal, which begets unbounded 
homage. He had stated, with lively 
force, in his half burlesque vein, the 
source of the sentiment which at- 
taches to the most trivial intercourse 
between mutual admirers of different 
sex. “You offer her anything—-her knit- 
ting-needles, a slice of bread and but- 
ter—what causes the grateful blush 
with which she accepts the one or the 
other? Why, she sees your heart 
handed over to her upon the needles, 
and the bread and butter is to her a 
sandwich with love inside it.” From 
the verdict, “Bah! it is bosh,” which 
his dispassionate judgment  pro- 
nounced on his lines, he lets us see 
that he set down his misplaced adora- 
tion, and the expression of it, for a 
youthful folly which only required to 
be dismissed with an exclamation of 
contempt. It admits of a kinder view. 
The instinctive propensity is a special 
provision of nature, and has a benefi- 
cent purpose. One undoubted gain is 
that, out of love in its romantic stage, 
has grown much of the chivalrous 
bearing to women which is prominent 
among the forces that civilize the 
world. 

From about the middle of 1831 to 
the middle of 1832, which was the 
year of his life from twenty to 
twenty-one, Thackeray had chambers 
in Hare Court, Temple, and was the 
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nominal pupil of a special pleader. 
On coming of age he would inherit an 
income of five or six hundred a year, 
and, with an assured independence, 
would be free to follow either of his 
favorite pursuits, art and literature. 
In his visions of the future he set 
both aside, and preferred the calling 
of a barrister. This appeared to him in 
prospect “a noble and tangible ob- 
ject,” and a not unpromising road to 
fame. But the initiatory technicalities 
of special pleading were notoriously 
dull, subtle, and not seldom irrational, 
and were to many men intolerable. 
The illustrious Burke said of himself 
that he had “a kind of earnest 
and anxious perseverance of mind 
moulded into his constitution,” which 
enabled him to follow up an object 
“without regard to convenience, ease, 
or pleasure.” The students of 1831 
who became very learned in the law 
were endowed with Burke's tempera- 
ment. Thackeray witnessed its opera- 
tion at the Temple, and described it in 
the person of Mr. Paley--pale from 
study—who pored ceaselessly over his 
law, from his getting up at seven to 
his going to bed on the following 
morning at two. 


He has been bringing a great intellect 
laboriously down to the comprehension 
of a mean subject, and, in his fierce 
grasp of that, resolutely excluding from 
his mind all higher thoughts, all better 
things, all the wisdom of philosophers 
and historians, all the thoughts of 
poets; all wit, fancy, reflection, art, 
love, truth altogether. He could 
not cultivate a friendship, or do a 
charity, or admire a work of genius, or 
kindle at the sight of beauty, or the 
sound of a sweet song. He had no 
time and no eyes for anything but his 
law books. All was dark outside his 
reading lamp.’ 


Reviewing his past with his ripened 
judgment and his experience of his 
chequered career, Thackeray did not 
xxix. 


3 **Pendennis,’’ chap. 
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wish that he had emulated Mr. Paley’s 
invincible diligence. He reprobated 
the misapplication of it. His first 
opinion, after trial’ of the study he 
had selected, agreed with his last. 
“This lawyer’s preparatory educa- 
tion,” he wrote to his mother, “‘is cer- 
tainly one of the most cold-blooded 
pieces of invention that ever a man 
was slave to. A fellow should properly 
do and think of nothing else than 
Law.” The experiment was fore- 
doomed to failure. He would pres- 
ently be of age, had not to work for a 
livelihood, had steadily declined, when 
most under discipline, to labor against 
his inclination, had recently extended 
and confirmed in Germany his in- 
grained taste for the magic world of 
letters, art, and nature, and it was 
not to be supposed that he could sud- 
denly divest himself of the enthralling 
characteristics which constituted his 
personality, and take in their place 
the narrow, and to him repulsive per- 
sonality of Mr. Paley. His year at 
chambers had its lessons for him, but 
it was not law he learnt there. He 
might appear bodily from time to time 
at the scene of study, but mentally he 
stopped at the entrance of the dreary 
labyrinth, and trod none of its mazes. 

“The chief news of this week,” 
writes Fitzgerald, December 7, 1832, 
“is that Thackeray has come to Lon- 
don, but is going to leave it again for 
Devonshire directly. He came very 
opportunely to divert my blue devils; 
notwithstanding, we do not see very 
much of each other; and he has now 
so many friends (especially the 
Bullers) that he has no such wish for 
my society.” The central figure of the 
Buller group was Charles, who ob- 


tained somewhat later a reputation in 
the House of Commons for his en- 
lightened views on colonial affairs, the 
debating ability of his speeches, and 
the dash of humor he elicited from 
There was a natal 


the driest topics. 
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affinity between him and Thackeray; 
both were born in Calcutta, and the 
fathers of both were servants in the 
East India Company. Both, too, were 
members of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, but were not in residence to- 
gether, Charles Buller, who was five 
years the elder, having taken his de- 
gree in 1828 and Thackeray not ar- 
riving till 1829. To the points of sym- 
pathy from outward circumstances 
was added the stronger tie from 
their marked benevolence of disposi- 
tion. “He is as full of good humor 
and kindness as you,” Fitzgerald said 
of Thackeray, when mentioning that 
he was being drawn to other friends, 
and Charles Buller had the same em- 
phatic testimony to his amiable vir- 
tues from all who knew him. With 
these resemblances, their leading pur- 
suits were dissimilar—Thackeray de 
voted to literature and art, Buller a 
practising barrister, and _  pre-emi- 
nently a politician. Both were of the 
same school in politics; but though 
Thackeray held firmly the ultra-liberal 
views of his friend, they were the prod- 
uct of his feelings independent of 
study, and did not take up much of 
his time and thoughts. 

Certain undergraduates in Thacke- 
ray’s college days ascribed the hard- 
ships of mankind to misgovernment 
by the upper classes, and, fearing no 
evil from the ignorance, envy, pov- 
erty, and covetousness of the lower, 
they believed that the road to a just 
and prosperous freedom was by a 
fierce and unrelenting annihilation of 
authority. In his review, in 1843,‘ of 
the rabid political verses by the Ger- 
man Herwegh, whose panacea for 
social evils was the extermination by 
civil war of rulers and clergy, Thack- 
eray, in ridicule of his savage rant, 
said that, twenty years earlier, some 
young philosophers might possibly in 


* In “‘The Foreign Quarterly Review,’’ April 
1843, 
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part have applauded his doctrines at 
a Union debate. Arthur Pendennis 
was one of those precocious philan- 
thropists. 


From having been an ardent Tory 
in his freshman’s year, his principles 
took a sudden turn afterwards, and 
he became a Liberal of the most violent 
order. He avowed himself a Dantonist, 
and asserted that Louis the Sixteenth 
was served right. And as for Charlies 
the First, he vowed that he would 
chop off that monarch’s head with his 
own right hand, were he then in the 
room at the Union Debating Club, and 
had Cromwell no other executioner for 
the traitor. 


“The razor,” Thackeray said, in his 
article on Herwegh, “crops off a num- 
ber of those sentiments which beset 
the growing boy,” and it might be 
suspected from his advanced Radi- 
calism that he himself had been for 
a while a theoretical convert to the 
destruction and bloody principles 
preached by Herwegh and Pendennis. 
But there is no indication of it. Any 
outrage upon humanity and Christian 
institutions was alien to his nature. 
He seems to have been guided 
throughout by the simple desire that 
those who were worst off should have 
a larger share in the blessings of life, 
and he supported every measure 
which seemed to be directed to that 
end. 

Buller was Member for West Looe, 
in Cornwall, and when the Reform 
Bill of 1832, which disfranchised 
it, had surmounted the opposition of 
the House of Lords and was about to 
pass, and he had settled to stand for 
Liskeard, his managers there sum- 
moned him to come down immediately 
to secure the votes of his new constit- 
uency, against the coming dissolution. 


He was too ill [Thackeray wrote to 
his mother, on June 25], but instead 
deputed Arthur Buller and myself. So 
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off we set that some night by the mail, 
arrived at Plymouth the next day, and 
at Liskeard the day after, where we 
wrote addresses, canvassed farmers, 
and dined with attorneys. On Wednes- 
day last I was riding for twelve 
hours’ canvassing—rather a feat for 
me, and considering I have not been 
on horseback for eight months, my 
stiffness yesterday was by no means 
surprising. 


Buller was to follow a week later. “I 
should like,” said Thackeray, “to wait 
for the Reform rejoicings which are to 
take place on his arrival, varticularly 
as I have had a great share in the 
canvassing.” He would not ip gene- 
ral have been considered an adept at 
the business, for he scorned to em- 
ploy the artifices of language and 
manner by which exacting voters are 
Fortune favored him in 
his present mission. The excitement 
roused by the Reform Bill was in- 
tense, and that Buller had supported 
it was enough for the majority of his 
electors. He was returned for Lis- 
keard in December 1832, and repre- 
sented it till his death in 1848. 

Two months after the electioneering 
visit to Cornwall there appeared in 
Fraser’s Magazine for August 1832 the 
first half of “Elizabeth Brownrigge, a 
tale, Dedicated to the author ef ‘Eu- 
gene Aram, a novel,’” and this has 
been ascribed by competent judges to 
Thackeray. There is not any direct 
evidence that it is his, but the internal 
evidence is strong, from the affinity of 
the theme, and the handling of it, to 
some of his subsequent productions. 
“Bugene Aram” appeared in Decem- 
ber 1831, and Thackeray, who repro- 
bated the whole class of novels that 
had murderers and highwaymen for 
their heroes, had a special antipathy 
to Bulwer’s style of writing and as- 
sailed him in coming years with pe- 
culiar acrimony. The purpose of the 
tale in Fraser’s Magazine was to ridi- 


conciliated. 
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cule his then recent novel, very popu- 
lar with the public, and Elizabeth 
Brownrigge is the heroine whose 
crimes and attractions are intended to 
rival those of Bulwer’s hero, Eugene 
Aram. The real Brownrigge was a 
London midwife, conspicuous among 
murderers for her savage cruelty to 
her apprentices, and was hanged at 
Tyburn in 1766, for having mangled 
one of them by ferocious whippings 
till the girl died of her wounds. This 
miscreant was already noted in litera- 
ture through Canning’s lines, in 1798, 
entitled, “Inscription for the door of 
the cell in Newgate where Mrs. 
Brownrigg, the Prenticide, was con- 
fined” —a parody designed to n:ake fun 
of Southey’s juvenile politics as indi- 
cated in his “Inscription for the apart- 
ment in Chepstow Castle, where 
Henry Marten, the Regicide, was im- 
prisoned thirty years.” The tale of 
Elizabeth Brownrigge has not much 
merit. The whole is broad burlesque, 
and the writer allowed himself every 
opportunity for farcical effects by a 
total disregard of nature and prob- 
ability. It suited the bent of Thacke- 
ray’s mind in his early time that he 
should have kept to parody in prose 
as well as in verse, and the author 
of “Elizabeth Brownrigge” did not tax 
his invention. He drew his materials 
from the Newgate Calendar, the 
novel of Bulwer, and the solitary sen- 
timent in Canning’s mocking lines, 
but with all these helps his incidents 
are scanty and ill-pieced, and the nar- 
rative and dialogue diffuse and te- 
dious. The very satire which should 
have been the warrant for the offensive 
details is nugatory. The parallel be- 
tween the novel and the tale is framed 
upon forced analogies. Eugene Aram’s 
actual history and Bulwer’s version of 
it were widely different from the Mrs. 
Brownrigze of the Newgate Calendar, 
and the representation of her in the 
Magazine. The assumed coincidences 
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did not exist, and the dissimilarities 
are too extravagant to be applicable. 
Canning hardly dealt more justly with 
Southey’s Inscription; but Canning’s 
travestie, like the original, consisted 
only of sixteen lines in blank verse, 
and, however inappropriate, was brief 
and ludicrous. The prose travestie of 
“Bugene Aram” was neither. The 
talent shown in it was chiefly confined 
to the language. Bulwer’s style in 
“Eugene Aram” was, in many parts, 
too ostentatious for a novel—-an error 
he acknowledged and partly corrected 
in his latest version, imputing the 
faults to “defects in youthful taste”— 
and, if the imitation in the Magazine 
of the high-flown passages was by 
Thackeray, he had already attained 
at twenty-one to a mastery over the 
English tongue, and to much of his 
later dexterity in mimicking forms of 
composition unlike his own. Viewed 
in the light of an attractive story, a 
witty burlesque, or a lesson in morals, 
“Elizabeth Brownrigge” gives no 
promise of what was to come. 

The concluding part of “Elizabeth 
Brownrigge”’ came out in September. 
Eight months later we get from con- 
jecture to certainty. Thackeray took 
a decided turn to literature, and be- 
came proprietor and editor of a 
weekly periodical called The National 
Standard and Journal of Literature, 
Science, Music, Theatricals and the Fine 
Arts. It had been first started on 
January 5, 1833, and had existed for 
about four months when, as he tells 
us in “Lovel the Widower,” under the 
guise of fiction, his swindling friend 
Honeyman, “with his wheedling 
tongue,” induced him to purchase it. 


I dare say [he goes on] I gave my- 
self airs as editor, and proposed to edu- 
cate the public taste, to diffuse morality 
and sound literature throughout the 
nation, and to pocket a liberal salary 
in return for my services. I dare sar 
I printed my own sonnets, my own 
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tragedy, my own verses. I dare say I 
wrote satirical articles, in which I 
piqued myself upon tbe fineness of my 
wit and criticisms, got up for the nonce 
out of encyclopszedias and biographical 
dictionaries; so that I would be actually 
astounded at my own knowledge. I 
dare say I made a gaby of myself to 
the world: pray, my good friend, hast 
thou never done likewise? If thou hast 


never been a fool, be sure thou wilt 
never be a wise man, 


His management of the journal com- 
menced with No. 19, which was pub- 
lished May 11, 1833. The previous 
editor was named Bayley, and beyond 
the intimation of better things that 
might seem to lurk in the incoherent 
pun, “We have got free of the Old 
Bailey and changed the governor,” 
Thackeray’s opening address had the 
opposite defect to that of boastful 
professions, and was modestly inane. 
“We promise,” he said, “nothing, and 
if our readers expect nothing more 
they will assuredly not be disap- 
pointed.”” He commenced his contri- 
butions with rough pictorial carica- 
tures of public characters, accompa- 
nied by verses equally rough. The 
week before he printed his opening ad- 
dress, he took Louis Philippe for his 
subject, and held him up to scorn for 
his personal appearance, his plebeian 
dress, and his greed for money. His 
next butt was the celebrated tenor 
singer, Braham, noted for the dra- 
matic force of his delivery, as well as 
for his splendid voice. “His singing,” 
said Lamb, “when it is impassioned, 
is finer than Mrs. Siddon’s or 
Kemble’s acting.” In Thackeray’s 
caricature he is personating a common 
sailor on the stage. He had retained 
much of his powerful voice beyond 
the usual term, and because he had 
been long before the world his de- 
rider thought it a telling joke to as- 
sert that he had made his first ap- 
pearance in the reign of Queen Anne. 
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He was by birth a Jew, but had aban- 
doned the creed of his fathers; and, 
that he might not escape the discredit 
attached to his race, his Jewish ex- 
traction was made prominent by intro- 
ducing in the background of the sailor 
portrait an old clothes-man wearing 
the three-storied hat, and by depicting 
a jew’s-harp encircled with laurels in 
the sky. The critics who disparaged 
Wordsworth’s poems at that date 
taunted him with the trivial topics he 
chose for his verse; and therefore 
Thackeray, who had not emancipated 
himself from the trammels of parody, 
feigned him to be the author of the 
mimic sonnet which has the jew’s- 
harp and the praises of Braham for 
its theme. The intention was to make 
sport of both singer and poet, and 
was a dreary failure. The mechani- 
cal structure of the sonnet ascribed to 
Wordsworth has a resemblance to 
some of the poet’s mannerizms. In 
matter the likeness is not apparent, 
and the verses are nonsenical without 
being droll. The rest of Thackeray's 
verse and picture squibs in the 
National Standard are not superior to 
his Louis Philippe and Braham. They 
are only curiousities to show by what 
unpromising paths he was advancing 
to his goal. 

Thackeray was in Paris at the end 
of June 1833, and for four successive 
weeks he furnished a letter to the 
National Standard, in which he main- 
tained that “all creeds, political, liter- 
ary and religious,” had changed for the 
worse since the revolution of 1830. In 
describing the evil, he made use of 
facetious irony, clever in places, but 
wanting the delicacy of his later sar- 
casms in the same vein. His third let- 
ter is an abridged translatior of an 
article by Jules Janin, which he gave 
for “a tolerable specimen of the 
French style of periodical writing”; 
and as the style was not in favor with 
him, he must have been unconscious 
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that the ironical railleries in the 
article strongly resembled his own. 
He followed up the letters by a tale, 
“The Devil’s Wager,” written in a 
strain of festive levity, but with the 
serious purpose of representing, from 
personal observation, the religious and 
moral degradation of French society. 
A devil of the minor order has twined 
his tail round the neck of a medieval 
knight, Sir Roger de Rollo, who had 
been flagrantly wicked upon earth, 
and is dragging him to his doom. His 
sister said aves for him at his death, 
but died herself before she could ut- 
ter the last ave that was requisite to 
rescue him. The devil who had the 
custody of him lays him a wager that 
none of his remaining relations—a 
niece, a nephew, and a clerical brother 
—will have piety enough to say the 
indispensable ave. He tries each in 
turn without avail, until finally he 
circumvents the brother. Sir Roger 
pretends to be an inmate of Paradise, 
sent to warn him that his death and 
damnation are due on the morrow, 
and that he can only avert his fate by 
saying an ave. He has no sooner said 
it than he is seized by the devil in 
charge of Sir Roger, is whisked to 
the pinnacle of his own abbey steeple, 
and thence carried downwards 
screaming, while the triumphant 
knight, released by the ave, soars 
gaily upwards. “The moral of this 
story,’”’ says Thackeray, at the close, 
“will be given in the second edition,” 
by which he intimated to the reader 
that a moral was intended, and left 
him to discover it for himself. Under 
the thin veil of laying the scene in 
medizeval times, he meant to expose 
the depravities of modern France. His 
fourth letter to the National Standard 
was in the form of a speech, sup- 
posed to be addressed by the statue 
of the Emperor Napoleon from the top 
of his column to the populace below, 
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and he is there made to say, “From 
this elevation I can look on most 
parts of your city; I see the churches 
empty, the prisons crowded, the 
gambling-houses overflowing.” The 
“Devil’s Wager’ conveys Thackeray’s 
conviction that Christianity had been 
replaced by infidelity and vice, and 
that those who had not openly re- 
nounced their faith had ceased to be 
influenced by it. “We may set down 
as axioms,’ he wrote seven years 
later, “that religion is so uncommon 
among the Parisians as to awaken the 
surprise of all candid observers; that 
gallantry is so common as to create 
no remark, and to be considered as a 
matter of course.” The historic ele- 
ment in the story is its interest, and 
may be the reason that Thackeray re- 
printed it in his “Paris Sketch Book” 
of 1840. The tale itself is not well con- 
structed, and the moral intended to be 
deduced from it is left enigmatical 
and confused. The single circum- 
stance that a profligate, on his entrance 
into the eternal world, should procure 
for himself the rewards of the right- 
eous by a nefarious fraud, is an 
enormity that tends to mask the real 
purport of the narrative. 

“The Devil’s Wager” was com- 
pleted in Thackeray’s weekly number 
of August 24. In the following 
month he had returned from Paris to 
London, and writes, September 6, 
1833, “The National Standard is, I am 
glad to say, growing into repute, 
though I know it is poor stuff.” A 
few weeks later, October 23, he was 
able to announce that the turn in its 
favor continued: “The paper is very 
rapidly improving, and will form, I 
have no doubt, a property, in which 
ease it would be pleasant as an occu- 
pation and an income.” In another 
three weeks his confident prognostica- 
tion had received a check, and he had 
to report, on November 12, that the 
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increased circulation during the pre- 
vious mounth had been only about 
twenty. “At this rate,” he says—the 
rate of five a week, representing ten- 
pence in money—“I shall be ruined be- 
fore it succeeds.” To avert the catas- 
trophe, the language of his opening 
address in May was succeeded at the 
close of the year by an address of 
big promises, such as he laughed at 
and justly excused in “Lovel the 
Widower,” and under cover of them 
he raised the price of his paper from 
twopence to threepence. This simple 
expedient for converting a losing into 
a paying concern was rafher calcu- 
lated to drive away present pur- 
chasers than to attract new sup- 
porters. It quickly put an end to the 
National Standard, which stopped on 
February 1, 1834. The speculation 
was fore-doomed. To extend the sale 
and control the expendifure an ener- 
getic and knowing publisher should 
have been the proprietor, and not an 
improvident youth, ignorant of the 
business, incapable of attending to it, 
and dependent upon agents prodigal 
of money not their own. The manage- 
ment on the literary side was defec- 
tive. Thackeray was diligent in his 
editorial duties at times. “The only 
fault I find with the National 
Standard,” he said, December 13, 1833, 
“is that at the end of the day I am 
but ill-disposed, after writing and 
reading so much, to read another sy!l- 
lable or write another line.” But his 
industry was intermittent, and his lit- 
erary judgment not yet at its best. 
With taste to perceive that the bulk 
of his journal was “poor stuff,” he 
sometimes mistook very bad work for 
good. He printed, under the head of 
“Original Papers,’ a “Tale of Won- 
der,” which his mother condemned, 
and in defence of it he confessed that 
his original tale was a translation 
from what he called “a very clever 
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French story.” Addressed to grown- 
up persons it was the silliest trash, 
and if meant for children was nothing 
more than a poor copy, sligbtly va- 
ried, from a traditional class of nur- 
sery marvels. Worst of all, the arti- 
cles really his own were indifferent, 
and could have little attraction for 
any class of readers. His genius at 
twenty-two had not yet begun to force 
its way to the front. 

On June 25, 1832, Thackeray wrote 
to his mother: 


I have been lying awake this morning 
meditating on the wise and proper 
manner I shall employ my fortune in 
when I come of age, which, if I live so 
long, will take place in three weeks. 
First, I do not intend to quit my little 
chambers in the Temple. Then, I will 
take a regular monthly income which 
I will never exceed. 


Though he justly called his patrimony 
of five or six hundred a year a for- 
tune, his resolution, if it was to be 
kept, required that he should regulate 
his expenditure by his wants regard- 
less of impulses and desires, and his 
nature was cast in the opposite mould. 
He was by constitution liberal, not 
frugal, and could with difficulty be a 
niggard to himself or others. His 
capital soon began to waste. “Certain 
it is,” says Mr. Hannay, “that he lent 
—or, in plain English, gave—five hun- 
dred pounds to poor old Maginn.” We 
may suppose it lent, but with the 
tacit understanding on both sides that 
it was not to be repaid, its return be- 
ing as much against the nature of 
things as that water spilt upon the 
ground should be gathered up again. 

He was in the trustful season of 
youth, and his freedom from suspicion 
was costiler to him than his generosity. 
He was lured at the Temple into the 
snares of a cardsharper. 


In my young days [he says in his 
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“Roundabout Paper” on “Ogres”] there 
used to be play ogres—men who would 
devour a young fellow at one sitting, 
and leave him without a bit of flesh 
on his bones, They were quiet, gentle- 
man-like-looking people. They got the 
young fellow into their cave. Cham- 
pagne, paté-de-foie-gras, 2nd numberless 
good things were handed about; and 
then, having eaten, the young nan was 
devoured in his turn. 


An ogre of this description fleeced him 
in the manner here intimated, and 
minutely related in the “Amours of 
Mr. Deuceace.” Many years after- 
wards, when walking with Sir Theo- 
dore Martin through the play-rooms 
at Spa, Thackeray pointed to a tall 
man in a seedy frock-coat, and said, 
on leaving, “That was the original of 
my Deuceace; I have not seen him 
since the day he drove me in his cab- 
riolet to my broker’s in the city, 
where I sold out my patrimony and 
handed it over to him.” The portion 
sold to satisfy the claims of this 
shameless cheat, callous in villainy, 
was fifteen hundred pounds. “Poor 
devil!” was Thackeray’s reflection on 
his shabby appearance at Spa, “my 
money doesn’t seem to have thriven 
with him.” Deuceace is seldom a 
provident man, but his chief extrava- 
gance is that he commonly spends his 
winnings in losing them again. He 
cannot command a consecutive series 
of dupes, and is driven by his needs 
and insane propensities to risk his 
gains where the chances are even or 
against him. The “poor devil” at Spa 
probably owed it to his occasional op- 
portunities for fraud that he had 
been: left with a seedy coat to his 
back, and a few coins for a stake to 
carry on his trade. 

The varieties of swindling are end- 
less, and after Deuceace came Honey- 
man. It is said of this oily tongued 
rogue, in “Lovel the Widower,” that 
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being in dreadful straits for money 
he could not resist the temptation of 
extracting it from a greenhorn, or, to 
speak more exactly, from a confiding 
friend, whom he persuaied, as we 
have seen, to buy the bankrupt 
National Standard, under the pretence 
that it was a profitable investment. 
The process was easy. He had only 
to answer questionings and hesitating 
misgivings by reassuring lies. Thack- 
eray’s endeavor to make the best of 
his bad bargain turned against him. 
To the loss of his purchase-money was 
added the heaver loss from the defi- 
ciencies for nine months of an unre- 
munerative sale. 

The breaking of an Indian bank, at 
some undetermined period, is said to 
have been another of Thackeray’s 
misadventures. He had been master 
of his income for only a year and @ 
half, and a considerable portion of the 
principal had already disappeared. 
“When a man is young aid generous 
and hearty,” he says in his “Vir- 
ginians,” “the loss of money scarce 
afflicts him,” and the observation was 
certainly true of himself. Whether 
his reverses arose from the mis- 
chances of fortune, the indis¢Tetion of 
his years, or the treachery of com- 
panions, he accepted them with placid 
good will, undisturbed by resentment 
and regrets. 

In his altered circumstances, and a 
probable marriage in the future, a 
money-making calling was now indis- 
pensable to him. There were only 
two employments to which he had a 
decided leaning, literature and art; 
but the failure of the National Stand- 
ard seems to have disheartened him 
with the first, and he took to the 
second with the intention of qualify- 
ing himself to be a_ professional 
painter. Drawing had been a fasci- 
nation to him from childhood up- 
wards. He is describing himself when 
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he says of Clive Newcome that his de- 
light in the pencil was manifest to all, 
that his school-books were full of cari- 
eatures of the masters, that at home 
he sketched horses, dogs, servants and 
relatives, and, more abundant than 
the rest, the fancies of his brain. Many 
of the drawings he executed at school 
and college were preserved by his 
companions, when they could derive 
no value from his name. In his on- 
ward career he got to Weimar, and 
his German friends treated specimens 
of his ready art with equal regard. 
“My delight,” he says, “In those days 
was to make caricatures of children”; 
and having paid a passing visit to the 
little Saxon capital twenty-tliree years 
after his sojourn there, he adds, “I 
was touched to find that they were 
remembered, and some even kept until 
the present time; and very proud to be 
told, as a lad, that the great Goethe 
had looked at some of them.” Later, 
in a year not specified, he was stay- 
ing at Paris with his cousin, Captain 
Thomas Thackeray, who lived there, 
and his passion for sketching was 
still his predominant characteristic. 
Mr. Planché, the herald and dramatist, 
was simultaneously a guest in the 
cousin’s house, and says of our Thacke- 
ray, in his “Recollections”: 


He was at that time a slim young 
man, rather taciturn, and not display- 
ing any particular love or talent for 
literature. Drawing appeared to be 
his favorite amusement; and he often 
sat by my side while I was reading 
or writing, covering any scrap of paper 
lying about with the most spirited 
sketches and amusing caricatures. I 
have one of Charles IX. firing at the 
Huguenots out of the windows of the 
Louvre, which he dashed off in a few 


5 The date, December 23, 1833, that Mr. 
Merivale has prefixed to this passage is the 
same date that Mr. Johnson has attached to 
an extract from another letter, in which Thack- 
eray represented himself to be working hard 
at his journal, to be laying fresh plans for its 
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minutes beside me on the blank portion 
of the yellow paper cover of a French 
drama, 


Thackeray and his grandmother, 
Mrs. Becher, left England in the au- 
tumn of 1834, amd they occupied 
jointly a house in Paris. A letter 
from thence to his mother gives us his 
reflections on his position: 


I have been very comfortably in- 
stalled in the new house for ten days, 
and like much my little study and my 
airy bedroom. I am sure we shall be 
as happy here as possible; and I be- 
lieve that I ought to thank heaven for 
making me poor, as it has made me 
much happier than I should have been 
with the money. I spend all day now, 
dear mother, at the Atelier, and am 
very well satisfied with the progress 
that I make. I think that in a year, 
were I to work hard, I might paint 
something worth looking at, but it re- 
quires at least that time to gain any 
readiness with the brush.' 


Frugality and industry are not hard- 
ships. They are virtues which confer 
more blessings than they take away. 
Thackeray was realizing, in his addic- 
tion to art, the truth of Gray’s maxim, 
that to be employed is to be happy, 
and he had the presentiment that the 
domestic ease of a simple home would 
be preferable to richer surroundings. 
But the losses productive of benefit in 
the issue appear disasters while they 
are fresh, and his equanimity at the 
wholesale encroachments on his in- 
heritance was the trait of a manly, 
generous nature. 

For nearly three years from the 
breakdown of the National Standard it 
is not known that Thackeray sent a 
line to the press, and when he began 
again to write for the public it was 


success, and “anxious for the first number of 
the new year to be a particularly good one,” 
in vindication of its claims. Olearly Mr. Meri- 
vale has ante-dated a letter after the “‘National 
Standard”’ had stopped, and its editor had aban- 
doned literature for art. 
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not to literature that he returned. He 

only reported Paris news. Any incli- 

nation he may once have had to 
The Monthly Review. 


Boy in the Preparatory School. 


authorship was extinct, and all his 
efforts in working hours were directed 
to making himself an artist. 

The Late Rev. Whitwell Elwin. 





BOY IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boy having had, it is to be hoped, 
the best possible done for him at home 
in the way of preparation, is now 
launched into school. There it will in 
the long-run be found to be the kindest 
as well as the wisest policy to leave 
him alone and let him gradually find his 
own level among boys, and make his 
own terms with those “beasts” the 
masters. Possibly or probably, neither 
the one class nor the other—school- 
fellow, that is, or teacher—will dis- 
cover in the neophyte quite all those 
merits and excellences that have been 
attributed to him in the home-circle. 

“Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona.” 
Be the child ever so precocious, so 
facetious, or so well-mannered, he is 
only one out of some hundreds who 
have arrived at the dignity of tall hat 
and Eton jacket under precisely simi- 
lar circumstances and with precisely 
similar reputations. Believe me, dear 
lady, your jewel is only in the rough 
at present, and it may be that it will 
suffer either in reality or imagination 
a good many pangs while the polishing 
and cutting processes are going on. 
Harden your heart, then, to leave it 
without undue interference in the 
hands of the polishers, and remember 
that, if Boy whimpers, or cries out, 
or tells you that he is miserably un- 
happy under the novel treatment, as 
in a visit to the dentist, you have to 
look ahead for comfort. It is to your- 
self rather than to your boy that all 
my sympathy goes out, the more espe- 
cially so if it chances that the little 
fellow you have just left at school is 


the only boy, or, worse still, the only 
child you have. You must not at- 
tempt to gauge his feeling at the school, 
full of companionship and young 
vitality, by your own in the empty 
house. Rather picture him to yourself 
as enjoying, for the first time perhaps 
in his life, the “joy of battle’—there is 
no allusion here to fisticuffs—in the 
schoolroom as well as in the play- 
ground with rivals of his own age. Do 
not take too seriously to heart the 
dolorous brief epistles of the first few 
days, or rush hastily to the conclusion 
that the “other little boys at that 
school” are savage young monsters and 
the masters brutal and unsympathetic 
tyrants. Nine out of ten among those 
small home-sick specimens who con- 
sume time and paper and ink their 
fingers in harrowing the maternal heart 
by dilating on the miseries of those 
early school-days will probably harrow 
it the other way later on by declaring 
that “it is beastly dull at home with 
nothing but women to play with and 
talk to.” I had always thought that 
a certain old cochin hen, whose brood 
of half-grown ducklings had revolted 
en masse and colonized a small dirty 
island in the centre of a pond, was the 
unhappiest creature in the world, until 
I saw a fond mother pay her first visit 
to her only boy at school. In the early 
days of the term young hopeful had 
burdened the postman with a more 
than ordinary amount of lugubrious 
epistels and heart-breaking entreaties 
for an immediate visit. But by request 
the visit had been deferred till such a 
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time as the boy might be expected to 
have “shaken down properly,” and 
when in due course it did come off, 
it could only be described as a mel- 
ancholy fiasco. For the “shaking 
down” had been so entirely successful 
that absolute enjoyment of the time 
being had taken the place of mel- 
ancholy depression, and cricket with 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson offered 
far more attractions to the young Epi- 
curean than a_ {téte-d-téte with his 
mother, 

“May he come and see me off at the 
station?” inquired the lady as she pre- 
pared to take her departure, but the 
young gentleman at once put in a dis- 
claimer— 

“T shall miss my innings if I do.” 

“Heartless little monster!” some one 
may exclaim.” 

But—— “It’s natur’; ain’t it, cook?” 
as said that great philosopher Samuel 
Weller when the pretty housemaid af- 
fected to be coy on his proposal to 
kiss her by deputy. Boy’s nature it is 
certainly, and therefore neither be un- 
reasonably depressed, dear lady, by the 
constantly recurring chapters of lamen- 
tations in the initial weeks, nor yet 
be sorrowfully surprised if the letters 
later on be few, far between, and of 
the laconic order. The misery that 
prompts the former is of a very evanes- 
cent type; deplorable, perhaps, yet not 
altogether unnatural the careless 
neglect that omits the once frequent 
correspondence. Learn to believe that 
in Boy’s case no news must be taken 
for good news, and do not wear out 
your life by conjuring up for yourself 
vain imaginations of disasters. You 
would surely prefer that your darling 
should be enjoying himself with his 
boon companions out of doors rather 
than writing tales of woe to you in the 
deserted schoolroom. 

“Little boys,” wrote Thackeray, “who 
cry when they are going to school, cry 
because they are going to a very un- 
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comfortable place. It is only a very 
few who weep from sheer affection.” 
The wisest thing recorded of that 
sweet-tempered but not very wise lady, 
Amelia Osborne, in “Vanity Fair,” is 
her acceptance, if not with complacency 
at any rate with patient resignation, 
of the fact that it is a part and parcel 
of a healthy-minded boy’s nature to 
be happiest in other boys’ society. Yet 
I will not say that the character of 
Master George will commend itself to 
many of us, and I have no hesitation in 
registering my opinion that there is 
something wanting in the character of 
any boy who cannot give up an occa- 
sional hour in the week to his home- 
letters. 

Be not again disappointed or dis- 
mayed, Cornelia, if your jewel is not 
viewed by its new approvers through 
precisely the same pair of spectacles 
as that through which you yourself 
have been in the habit of regarding it. 
There may have been lacking for you 
the opportunity of impartial compari- 
son with other jewels belonging to 
other matrons which are equally in 
evidence with your own particular 
jewel in the new setting. Even a dia- 
mond in the rough is not a very beauti- 
ful object, and you may be sure that 
your own diamond, in spite of all the 
trouble expended upon it at home, will 
have a good many rough corners re- 
maining. Do not be unreasonably 
angry or unreasonably disappointed if 
that which you deemed perfect, so far 
from receiving praise without stint, 
meets now and again with words—not 
always words only, by the way—of 
censure. But rather account it on the 
side of good fortune as well as of 
good home-training if your treasured 
stone in addition to rough corners has 
not one or more serious flaws. Circum- 
stances are altered for Boy. Even at 
the Preparatory Schoo] there is more 
scope for naughtiness than at home. 
In the bigger school later on the scope 
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will be indefinitely larger. For the 
motto of the ordinary Preparatory 
School is that Prevention {s better than 
Cure. In the big school, on the con- 
trary, where the subject enjoys, and 
rightly enjoys, more liberty, Preven- 
tion is not always a simple matter, but 
Cure is apt to take drastic and uncom- 
fortable forms, It is idle in any case 
to expect that Boy in the abstract shall, 
like Ceesar’s wife, be above suspicion; 
and your private conviction that your 
own boy is conspicuously and beyond 
his fellows a dear and good little dar- 
ling, who would not tell a lie or do a 
wrong thing to save his life, will re- 
quire a good deal of confirmatory evi- 
dence before registration by that scep- 
tical “beast” the schoolmaster. 
Personally, without being a pessimist, 
{ am inclined to doubt whether a 
wholly angelical boy, were so unnatural 
a creature existent, would be quite as 
much in his element in even a Pre- 
paratory School as a boy with a spice 
of devilry in him is commonly found 
to be. True it is that in these modern 
forcing-houses the wind is tempered 
to the shorn lamb in a remarkable— 
here and there, perhaps, too remarka- 
ble—degree. But in all society, human 
society at least, there must be little 
rough corners to be negotiated one way 
or another, and an angel’s wings might 
be crushed against the wall. On the 
playground, shall I say, where good 
temper and patience in adversity are 
wholly admirable if not invaluable 
qualities, exaggerated equanimity or 
excess of charity might tempt a boy to 
stop and pick up the fellow he has 
just knocked down when he might 
have been kicking a goal and winning 
the game for his side. What cricketer 
has not had occasion to rue the act 
of good nature which prompted him to 
drop an easy chance offered by a friend- 
ly opponent who, after having had a run 
of bad luck, has so far profited by the 
escape as to play a big innings and 
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change the whole complexion of the 
match? The spirit of emulation may 
not be wholly and entirely angelical, 
but a boy who goes to school without it 
is seldom likely to come to the front. 
If faint heart never won fair lady,— 
this, by the way, being a truism of 
which I misdoubt the truth, and on 
that score not quite a sound protasis,— 
an undue amount of humility or 
modesty is calculated to keep man or 
boy too much in the background. There 
is, however, no need to discuss at 
length the impossible or unnatural 
specimen of the Boy tribe. Boy 
ordinary is a sufficiently large subject 
to grapple with,—one, in fact, that, to 
quote Count Smorltork, “surprises by 
himself.” The full and true history of 
Boy extraordinary may be found in his 
mother’s letters to her intimate friends 
or in the works of that most prolific 
writer, the late G. A. Henty. 

There is, I believe, a theory that Boy 
ordinary in most cases inherits his in- 
tellectual powers from his mother, and 
the physical side of his nature from his 
father. If the former part of the 
theory or rule holds good, I can from 
personal experience youch for the 
existence of a considerable number of 
exceptions. For I have known a good 
many dull youths, sons of distinctly 
capable women; and if the mother of 
the ablest boy that ever came under 
my ken was really clever, I can only 
say that she was by way of concealing 
her light under something far more 
impenetrable than a bushel. On the 
other hand, I have generally found it 
to be the case that when a boy is fat, 
cumbrous, and lethargic, he is following 
the precedent of his father, who was 
fat, cumbrous, and lethargic before 
him, and that an active and dapper 
little fellow is the scion of an active 
and dapper little man. While I do not 
profess to have any distinct views on 
the question of where brain-power or 
absence of brain-power emanates from, 
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I have noticed, not without inward 
amusement how readily one parent 
saddles the other side of the family 
with the responsibility of failure. 
Pater-familias, if too gallant to say 
with plain-spoken Mr. Tulliver, “as I 
picked the mother because she wasn’t 
o’er cute—picked her from her sisters 
0’ purpose, ’cause she was a bit weak- 
like,” employs a transparent form of 
periphrasis— 

“You don’t think that the little chap 
is over and above clever, then? Well, 
I can’t say that I am altogether sur- 
prised to hear it. I don’t mind telling 
you between ourselves that neither of 
my wife’s brothers has any more brains 
than a turnip.” 

Madam, on the other hand, avoiding 
cireumlocution, goes straight to the 
point, and having briefly stated that 
“my husband was always a very dull 
man,” adds by way of saving clause, 
“but of course I knew that he was 
stupid when I married him, though I 
had hoped that Charlie would take 
after my side of the family”! 

Enough of theories on heredity. For 
after all it does not matter much to 
the schoolmaster whether Boy gets his 
cleverness from his father or his 
mother, or even his great-aunt, so long 
as it is there. Nor does it by any 
means follow that the presence or ab- 
sence of brain-power can be accurately 
gauged by Boy’s ability or, inability to 
assimilate intellectual food served up 
in the form in which the school cur- 
riculum offers it to him. Boy Brown, 
it may so happen, will never know his 
syntax, Boy Jones will be incapable 
of writing a copy of Latin verses that 
will either scan or construe, Boy Robin- 
son is helplessly stranded when called 
upon to give the date of Magna Charta. 
The schoolmaster is liable through the 
mere force of his profession to be some- 
thing of a dogmatist. If, however, on 
the evidence of what I may call petty 
technical ignorance, he then and there 
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condemns any one of the trio as hope- 
lessly incapable, history proves that he 
may presently be found to have written 
himself down an ass. Clive passed at 
school as a “dunce if not a reprobate”; 
Arthur Wellesley was no shining light 
at Eton; Cecil Rhodes barely succeeded 
at the second attempt in matriculating 
at Oxford, whose Dons and learned 
Professors a quarter of a century later 
he spoke of as “children in matters of 
finance.” Whether of ignorance or 
eapacity, there are unknown depths 
which it does not always come within 
the province of the schoolmaster to 
fathom. As the Jew by the supersti- 
tions of the elders, so the preparatory 
schoolmaster by the traditions of the 
public schools for which he prepares 
Boy is hopelessly tied and bound. And 
if the great public schools jogging 
along the old beaten track are year 
after year full to overflowing, there is 
no more likelihood that they will alter 
their system to accommodate a few 
individuals than there was reason to 
suppose that the laws of the Medes 
and Persians would be altered for 
Daniel’s benefit. In common with a 
good many other people, I am inclined 
to doubt whether the schools intended 
for the future tillers of our soil were 
not doing better work when they con- 
fined their attention to “reading, ’rit- 
ing, and ’rithmetic.”” But there can be 
little doubt that, where first-grade 
schools are concerned, there is a grow- 
ing need of more elasticity of method 
and more specialization. In dealing 
with a bootmaker, most men prefer to 
have the foot measured first and the 
boot made afterwards. In education 
we make our boot first and then at- 
tempt to force it on to every foot, no 
matter the size, shape, or dimensions. 
And until the powers that govern the 
Universities and the Public Schools be- 
come a little more progressive in their 
ideas, the Preparatory School is bound 
down to prepare upon lines which, 
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while many are fain to condemn, in- 
dividual effort is powerless to alter. 
Wherefore Boy Jones, sound solid 
fellow as he is maugre his want of 
imagination, must, if he has set his 
heart upon going to Eton, hammer out 
one way or another his daily tale of 
Latin verses, and be as thankful for 
such help as Dictionary, Gradus, and 
Vulgus can give him as the Israelites 
in Egypt were for their straw to make 
their bricks. 

“Howsomedever,” to borrow my odd- 
job man’s favorite introduction to his 
words of wisdom, Boy as he is edu- 
cated rather than Boy as he might be 
educated in Utopia is the subject-mat- 
ter of the present discourse. Not much 
to be got out of him for the first 
six weeks or, in extreme cases, for the 
first term. His resolutions may be ex- 
cellent, but the surroundings are so 
absolutely strange to him, and there 
are sO many new things to think about 
and new acquaintances to make, that 
the work he means to do in the future 
temporarily goes to the wall. It is too 
much to expect that any child, whose 
energies are taxed to the utmost in 
hearing or seeing new things or in an- 
swering personal questions during play- 
hours, shall be able to concentrate his 
thoughts upon his work in school-hours. 
The reasons why Edward I., whom he 
never saw, was called the greatest of 
the Plantagenets, are not so immediate- 
ly pressing in the present as the rea- 
sons why the top boy of his form, 
whose real name is Richards, is com- 
monly addressed as Socks minor or 
young Socks. “I must find out,” says 
Boy to himself, and at the first con- 
venient opportunity—that is, at the 
very moment when the master, a little 
engrossed perhaps in his own elo- 
quence, is giving three cogent reasons 
why Edward I. is called the greatest 
of the Plantagenets—Boy manages to 
pass a little note of inquiry to his next- 
door neighbor, and by means of a little 
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return note obtains the desired infor- 
mation. 

“And now you all know the reasons 
why Edward I. was called the greatest 
of the Plantagenets,” says the master, 
having completed his explanation en- 
tirely to his own satisfaction. “Tell 
me, you little boy there, Brown 
minimus, why Edward was called the 
greatest of the Plantagenets. Don’t 
be frightened; speak out: in the first 
place because—because——”’ 

“Because his brother is Socks major,” 
and the whole form explodes with 
laughter. 

Keep your temper, Dominie; bide your 
time, and take this lesson home to 
your own heart, that “swelling phrase 
and seven-leagued words,” and in short 
any form of oratory, is entirely out of 
place when you have to arrest and keep 
arrested the attention of a small 
wandering mind. There are dozens of 
men to-day capable of playing a big 
innings even in first-class cricket when 
the sun is bright and the wicket fast 
and easy; but there are only a few 
kings of the game who can perform 
the same feat when the conditions are 
adverse to the batsman. Similarly, 
while any teacher—trained teacher, 
that is, not any stray man or woman— 
can impart a certain amount of knowl- 
edge to boys who are studious and 
attentive, few indeed are gifted to con- 
strain the attention of the little fellow 
who has come to school with little or 
no idea of concentrating his thoughts. 
A child’s intellect requires to be nour- 
ished on the same principle as the body 
of a half-starved patient, by minute 
fragments of easily digested food. 

Facts, then, not necessarily dry facts, 
instead of theories, dear Dominie, anec- 
dotes in preference to oratory, short 
stories about history in the place of 
the abominably dull text-books and 
still more wearisome Analyses, the 
averages of the cricket XI, or some- 
thing tangible in preference to endless: 
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additions and divisions of unmeaning 
figures, Latin only in minute doses, and 
Greek for the present—I know that this 
is rank heresy—in the same category 
as the final half-penny in Mr. Man- 
talini’s little account. 

The preparatory schoolmaster having 
heen apparently invented for the ex- 
press purpose of aiding in the ungrate- 
ful task of cramming all sorts and con- 
ditions of boys into the same mould, 
his work 
en- 


there must be times when 
might wax 
durance were it not for the unrivalled 
opportunity afforded him by his voca- 
tion of studying Boy of all types in a 


comparatively unadulterated stage of 


monotonous beyond 


existence. 

Two equally and 
varieties are the Boy enthusiastic and 
adventurous the Boy phlegmatic 
and indifferent. Of the pair the former 
is the more acceptable to the teacher, 
easier matter to tone 


widely opposite 


and 


because it is an 
down enthusiasm than, where the use 
of the bonnet-pin is tabooed by cus- 
tom, to arouse With 
good luck, too, and a little management 
will travel along at a 


insensibility. 


the enthusiast 
good round pace, though liable to come 
periodical croppers, while the other 
fellow passively resists any attempt fo 
get him to move on at all. Even Uncle 
Jack in “The Caxtons” and the great 
Micawber eventually made their for- 
tunes in the New World, while the fate 
of the fat boy in “Pickwick” is shroud- 
And the small urchin 


. 


ed in oblivion. 
who plunges with avidity into any new 
form of work and play is a more sym- 
pathetic creature, whether as pupil or 
companion, than an animal which either 
finds or affects to find the world we 
live in supremely uninteresting. Out 
of school the enthusiast is perhaps at 
his best in the football-field, playing 
forward of where dash is al- 
most as great a virtue as precision. He 
the ball a many 
of a 


course, 


good 
match, is 


1323 


overrun 
the 


may 


times in course 
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prone to make wild shots at the goal, 
and is probably pulled up by the 
referee for being off-side at least once 
in every quarter of.an hour. On the 
other hand, he is capable of upsetting 
the most deftly planned combination 
of the opposite faction by cropping up 
in unexpected places, and displaying 
a wholly good-tempered readiness to 
kick the shins or shove his elbows into 
the ribs of the youth who is preparing 
to put in the final shot at the goal. A 
cheery companion in the cricket-field, 
he redeems the mistake he has made 
in going for another fieldsman’s catch 
by presently bringing off on his own 
account one that our phlegmatic friend 
would never have dreamed of attempt- 
ing, and though he run 
the other fellow out when he is batting, 
found by the end of the 
innings that he has stolen a good many 
runs for his side. If there are 
in his when he out, 
minutes later he is lustily applauding 
every run made by his successors, and 
he finds time at the end of the day 
to fire off a volley of postcards to 
various relations of either gender:- 


manages to 
it will be 


tears 
five 


eyes gets 


Awfully jolly match; we won: I 
caught a chap out and got 6 myself.- 
Your loving 

Arthur. 


Here is a true tale of a youth of this 
type. On his itching ears, in nowise in- 
tended to hear the fell an 
account of a monkey trick performed 
by a popular golfer. This gentleman 
arriving on a cricket-ground—for he 
was among the number of Mr. Bel- 
dam’s friends the golfing-cricketers 
and happening to see a golf-stick and 
a ball lying handy, laid his gold watch 
on the greund, and teeing the ball on 
it drove it well out of the ground. 
Open-eared and open-mouthed the boy 
listened to the tale of wonder, and 
having heard immediately conceived 
the bold idea of reproducing the per- 


narrative, 
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formance. The necessary equipments 
were only too ready to hand—watch, 
ball, golf-club. True, the last-named 
chanced to be a heavy and rather laid- 
back iron; but against this could be set 
off the fact that to the owner it ful- 
filled the purpose of a driver. Having 
summoned a bevy of his boon com- 
panions—for what deed of derring-do 
is worth the doing apart from wit- 
nesses?—he proceeded to give an illus- 
tration of the accuracy to which the 
act of driving a golf-ball may be re- 
duced. The scene is easy to picture. 
“Victory or Westminster Abbey!” cries 
the new Nelson. For himself as it 
may be in the far future, but there 
was no doubt about it being for the 
watch Westminster Abbey, smithereens, 
the end of all things, or whatever other 
term may more adequately express 
sudden and utter destruction. There 
was practically nothing left whereon 
the watchmaker might exercise his 
skill. Not Jezebel eaten by dogs, not 
sepoy blown from the guns, more com- 
pletely shred to atoms. 

Yet give me, if I have to make the 
choice, Boy enthusiastic and adven- 
turous, who looks at the bright side of 
things, rather than Boy matter-of-fact 
and phlegmatic, who seems to smother 
the fire of work and play in a never-to- 
be-doffed wet blanket. 

Amusing for a time is the Boy rest- 
less. Given too much of his society in- 
doors, he is beyond anything both irri- 
tating and exhausting. My favorite 
companion out of doors is a small fox- 
terrier, whose busy disposition is in 
the open air almost as entertaining to 
other people as it doubtless is to her- 
self. In the course of a walk abroad 
she never fails to enter every open 
gate, door, and passage, and is com- 
monly successful in either dislodging 
the native cat, unearthing some other 
dog’s hidden bone, filching the baby’s 
bread-and-butter, or provoking the loud- 
voiced wrath of the lady of the house. 
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Now and again, when fortune is un- 
usually propitious, cat, dog, and 
woman eventually issue forth in the 
order given, and the language employed 
by each animal after its kind is—to 
put a mild point on it—forcible. Out 
of doors, then, Vic may be fairly 
described as an interesting, intelligent, 
and adventure-provoking companion. 
Indoors, on the contrary, more espe- 
cially in a room where I am trying to 
work, her attitude of restless and ag- 
gressive vitality is calculated to tax 
the patience of a Job or provoke a 
Moses to recrimination. Not being my- 
self either a Job or a Moses, there are 
days whereon I suffer keenly under her 
presence in my study. If I happen to 
take my eyes off my paper, I find her 
staring at me; if I move from my seat 
to get a book, she follows close at my 
heels; if I sit back in my chair for 
a moment, she jumps upon my lap, 
while she fills up spare moments of her 
time by alternately scratching, sniffing, 
or whining. Even when, after being 
scolded or slapped, she coils herself up 
in a chair and affects to sleep, she 
either snores or has a series of bad 
dreams that produce whimperings or 
short barks. My last resource of 
throwing the little beast out of the 
window only brings temporary relief, 
as a minute later she is barking at my 
door for admission, and continues bark- 
ing until I either let her in myself or 
some officious maid comes and uncloses 
the gates of Paradise for the persistent 
Peri. As Vixen to her much-enduring 
master, so to his more sensible com- 
panions Boy restless acts upon the 
nerves as an irritant blister on those 
afternoons when fading light or wet 
weather precludes the possibility of 
outdoor recreation. Past-master in the 
art of perpetual motion, conscientious 
objector to seeing other people quietly 
enjoying themselves, an adept in pro- 
ducing weird noises at unexpected 
times and from unexpected quarters, 
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he wanders from room to room or 
from form to form, shaking desks and 
tables, upsetting chairs and ink-pots, 
whistling loudly and defiantly without 
regard to time or tune. Add to his 
attributes a stomach cough, the pos- 
session of which he is at no pains to 
conceal, and then you have the animal 
in the acme of perfection. To Smith, 
who is painfully inditing a letter home, 
he administers en passant a playful dig 
in the ribs, and, as Smith mére happens 
to be a very precise and orderly lady, 
the application for increased pocket- 
money, which, as being the real object 
of the letter, will figure as a postscript, 
is predoomed to failure. He next in- 
sists upon adding a few meshes to 
Jones minor’s hammock, meshes which 
Jones minor spends the rest of play- 
time in tearfully undoing. The ham- 
mock had been meant to be ready for 
his little sister’s birthday, and time is 
very precious. Robinson, who is en- 
grossed in a book, is the next victim, 
and is not too agreeably surprised when 
a hot arm is thrown round his neck 
and Boy restless, breathing hard the 
while, insists for quite two minutes on 
looking over his shoulder and sharing 
the intellectual feast. Time up, he 
wanders on to Brown major and 
favors that rather dour individual, who 
is in the act of negotiating a rather 
delicate corner in his fret-saw work, 
with a friendly clap on the back. 
“Ping!” goes the saw, and in an in- 
stant Brown major is on his feet and 
promptly favors the aggressor with a 
hearty cuff on the head and an equally 
hearty kick elsewhere. There follows 
the loud cry of injured innocence: 
are an _ ill-tempered beast, 
major! I only just touched 


“You 
Brown 
you.” 

“You just touch me again and I'll 
murder you,” snaps out Brown, and 
indeed he looks so much like doing it 
that Boy restless is well advised in 
shifting his quarters to the next room, 
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where he goes to work with unabated 
energy till some other fellow, goaded 
to desperation, falls foul of him. 

In the open air, where monkey-tricks, 
inane wanderings to and fro, and 
stomach coughs are less actively objec- 
tionable, Boy restless is not quite the 
unmitigated nuisance that he is in- 
doors. Still, it is annoying to the cap- 
tain of a side at cricket to see his 
cover-point either standing on his own 
head when a catch falls handy, or 
throwing little earth pellets at point’s 
head when an offside hitter is batting. 
Nor is it pleasant, when on a piping 
hot day a wicket has at last fallen after 
a protracted stand, for a tired fields- 
man who has seized the opportunity 
for lying down to rest his legs, to 
have the ball either bowled violently 
at his feet or falling from aloft in 
dangerous proximity to his head. I 
have heard, too, a football-player ob- 
ject on principle to being “barged” for 
fun during the brief cessation at half- 
time, and a hockey-player use strong 
expressions when tripped up by a stick 
playfully inserted between his legs. 

It is at once unwise and uncharitable 
to prophesy that he will, like Reuben, 
fail to excel in after-life merely be- 
cause he is unstable as water at the 
outset. For in addition to the fact 
that school discipline proper and 
Brown, major’s prompt use of fist 
and hand often nips the evil habit in 
the bud, there are lines of life wherein 
the restless mortal may score a dis- 
tinct success. It is safer to hazard a 
guess that Boy restless is the son of 
a father whose work away from home 
begins early and ends late, of a mother 
who is nervous, fussy, and hysterical. 

Dour Brown major and boys of his 
type I may leave alone, as being so 
few out of many; not severely alone, 
as I regard the presence in a school of 
one or two specimens of the class as 
a safeguard against the excessive en- 


croachments of exuberant hilarity. 
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May I say that, like most allopathic 
medicines, they are disagreeable to the 
taste, but useful on occasion. It is 
impossible to cope with irresponsible 
homeceopathic principles, 


throughout by 


frivolity on 
For a world 
laughing philosophers is something too 


peopled 


exhausting to contemplate. 

May Zeus Soter or Juno Lucina, how- 
ever, protect the school and the school- 
that 
lugubrious, 


surfeit of other 
Boy 
who finds in every odd corner an ex- 
There are cases, per- 
may be a 


master from a 


class of philosopher, 
for tears! 

haps, the 
hereditary instinct, and has to be re- 
mild and comparatively 
this 


cuse 


when weeping 


garded as a 
innocuous form of insanity. If 
be so, then I must repeat the remark 
made many years ago by a matter-of- 
fact “boots” to a friend of mine who, 
not contented with being a theorist him- 
self, was over-fond of attempting to 
cram his pet theory for the time being 
throats of his friends, or 


down the 


even of chance acquaintances, For a 
year or so he had upon his brain the 
boot, 


certain stamp of 


but 


notion that’a 


hideous to behold, reputed to be 
built on hygienic principles, was the 
ouly proper footgear for the human 
animal, 

“What do you think of those boots?” 
he inquired of the local 


inn where he happened to be stopping 


boots of a 


for a night. 

“I thinks as they be a very rummy 
pair,” replied boots, who had been re- 
garding the monstrosities with amaze- 
ment rather than admiration. 

“Rummy pair! what do you mean by 
that? I can assure you, my man, that 
they are the natural shape of the foot.” 

“I’m sure I begs your pardon hum- 
bly. sir,” said boots In a great hurry; 
“and I’m sure, sir, I am sorry for your 
infirmity.” 

I am heartily sorry for your infirmity, 
my boy, if you really inherited it from 


your father, and even more sorry for 
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that gentleman if he happens to make 
those hideous faces when he is weep- 
ing. Pick up courage, my little man, 
and see if you cannot persuade this in- 
malady, like gout, to skip a 
generation. Weeping, like restlessness, 
alas! is apt te be contagious, and it is 


herited 


no small tax upon a schoolmaster’s in- 
genuity to isolate even if he cannot 
eradicate the disease. We can afford to 
laugh at Mrs. Pullet when she weeps 
copious tears over the decease of the 
good lady “who'd took as much physic 
though we might 


” 


as ‘ud fill a waggin, 
prefer as a daily companion the other 
being able to cry as 
much Pullet, “had often felt 
her deficiency at funerals.” But when 
the lords of creation water their petty 
annoyances or imaginary troubles with 


sister who, not 


as Mrs. 


tears, the inclination is to suggest with 
Mr. Weller that “tears never yet wound 
up a clock or worked a steam-ingin.” 
Occasions for these vain manifestations 
of distress are unfortunately things 
that Boy lugubrious has not to go far 
found 
the 


the 


atield to seek. On one day 
to see 
quantity of the 
ground for tears will be that the sand 
It being 


the 


weeping “like anything 


sand,” on next 
has disappeared in the night. 


obviously impossible to relegate 
weeper to prehistoric times wherein he 
might in respectable company, 


and it being wholly undesirable that 


weep 


he should inoculate his present com- 
panions with prehistoric diseases, pos- 
sibly the wisest course is to suggest 
he should have his ery out in a 
the omitted 


playtime. My gardener 


that 


room by himself, and do 
work in his 
perchance makes more sure of his re- 
sult by employing a more direct method 
of coercion. 

“Te don't 
shouts to his son and heir, “I'll come 


” 


you stop hollering,” he 
and give you summat to holler over.” 
But the 
that in his 


hereditary 


gardener probably knows 


son's “hollering” is 


the 


case 


not a malady, while 
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schoolmaster has to be cautious lest 
he may be found to be visiting the sins 
of the fathers with undue severity upon 
the child. We do not hang Achan’s 
children under the present dispensa- 
tion. 
Where 

lugubrious 
tion with weeping women, or of spoil- 
mothers, nurses 
never kind,” or 
uunts, altered circumstances gradually 
Piping the eye 


Boy 


associa- 


weeping-bouts of 
constant 


the 

come of 
ing by injudicious 
“cruel to be maiden 
work a reformation. 
in the absence of fellow-pipers or even 
sympathizers is apt to become monoto- 
nous, crying the 
work of vanity when the moon is not 
with an 


and for moon is a 


amenable to tears. It is 
apologetic air that pater-familias con- 
signs the young Job Trotter to his 
The journey by rail 
male animal 


trainer. 
with a 


future 
in company small 
that weeps in a corner of the carriage 
to be comforted has been 
vorthy stock- 


and refuses 
a novel experience to the 
broker, and has perhaps awakened in 
his mind a feeling of regret that he has 
never found time to take the little fel- 
low in hand before. His wife, a poten- 
tial Niobe, like a wise man, he has left 
at home, from suspicions that her weep- 
ing may upset Boy. But it has come 
as a revelation to him that Boy also 
keeps a “main” in his own head. 
“Seems a bit inclined to turn on the 
water-works to-day; he’s a_ tender- 
hearted little chap,” he remarks to the 
schoolmaster, who, having a more per- 
fect knowledge of the working of boys’ 
minds, regard “tender- 
hearted” as an ambiguous term. If the 
the “tender- 


case be 


has learnt to 


object of solicitude to 


” 


hearted” may in one home 
and the inhabitants thereof, in another 
it may be more properly described as 
home and the flesh-pots thereof; in a 
third, self, and self only. Or again, 
“tender-hearted” may be another read- 
“chicken-hearted,” applicable 
the small despairing 


ing for 
therefore to 
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philosopher who will prefer weeping 
over his work rather than attempting 
to do it. It is always much more easy, 
as some call 
“fault” than to 
service. 

Cheer up, little tender-heart: you will 
that the 
far 


suggested, to 
fast 


once 
take a 


one 
overhand 


find as the weeks speed on 
anticipation of discomfort was 
worse than the reality; that the work 
which looked so 
paratively easy when you really fall to 
and tackle it; that little boys at school 
do not really tease much more than 
little and that even 
some of those “beasts the masters” 
you know 


formidable is com- 


sisters at home; 
can 
be “awfully decent” when 
them. While I do not recommend you 
to follow the example of a small ac- 
quaintance of my own and write home 
on a post-card, “I like’ A [one master], 
but I hate B [another master],”” you 
may be perfectly certain that if A is 
infinitely flattered, B will be yet more 
infinitely amused, And I will venture 
to predict that you will, like most of 
us, live to acknowledge that the years 
you spent at school formed the far-and- 
away happiest period of your life. 

It would be unfair to apply the title 
of malade imaginaire to every unhappy 
little wight who school 
labelled delicate when he is nothing of 
the sort, because the imagination is so 
frequently his mother’s 

He has probably been 


comes to 


much more 
than his own. 
brought up in a home where medicine 
in one form or another is regarded as 
a staple article of diet. His mother 
not only has at her fingers’ ends the 
whole pharmacopeeia of the Galen or 
Hippocrates of the day, but boasts an 
intimate acquaintance with every page 
of “Graham’s Domestic Medicine,” and 
makes daily additions, entirely out of 
her own head, to the large manuscript 
volume of prescriptions which has be- 
in the family. In 
mysterious 


come an heirloom 
the background looms a 
figure, the family doctor, authority to 
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be called upon to play his part more 
frequently even than Crispinus, the 
present terror of the younger members 
of the family at home, and in no dis- 
tant future the béte noir, or, better still, 
the bogie-man of the preparatory 
schoolmaster. Yes; I have no doubt 
on reflection that “bogie-man” describes 
the gentleman better than béte noir. 
The latter term seems to imply some- 
thing actual or existent in word or 
deed, but there is a glamor of un- 
reality about the former. I do not 
mean to imply that the family doctor 
is non-existent, but I affirm without 
hesitation that, if he is really to be 
credited with having talked one tithe 
of the nonsense which a hysterical or 
imaginative lady is in the habit of 
imputing to him, his proper position 
in life is that of permanent in-patient 
of a lunatic asylum. The schoolmaster 
is one degree less sceptical than Betsy 
Prig. Prepared to accept the existence 
of Mrs. Harris as a fact, he often finds 
himself unable to swallow all the 
theories that are attributed to that 
truly wonderful lady. Arriving at 
school with his play-box chock-full of 
home remedies, and his memory 
crowded by various hygienic precau- 
tions to be taken and petty rules about 
things to be avoided, the poor little 
new-comer’s thoughts are so entirely 
centred upon himself and his own pos- 
sible or probable ailments that hearty 
work and hearty play cannot at once 
be expected of him. It is a point in his 
favor, at all events, that he has won 
his way to a new atmosphere and new 
surroundings; that he does not fear 
from morning to night discussions or 
arguments about his own little interior; 
that he is not questioned and cross- 
questioned about his feelings or his 
symptoms; that he does not have his 
temperature taken in the morning, at 
midday, and again before he goes to 
bed; that the house is not turned up- 
side-down because he has forgotten to 
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take his invigorating pill before break- 
fast, or his blood-making draught after 
dinner. If he has not been a volun- 
tary victim of the home system of 
health espionage, he may be found to 
work out his own cure. For when he 
sees that other boys round him thrive 
and flourish without taking medicine 
by the bucketful, that pale-faced Jones 
minor can get fifty runs without dying 
of heart disease, and that Robinson, 
though he sneezes at intervals, neither 
takes to his bed nor threatens to have 
pneumonia, he begins to pluck up 
courage on his own account. 

“Need I take those beastly pills be- 
fore breakfast?” he inquires of the 
matron, a far more potent authority 
than any master. 

“Leave them off for a day or two, 
Master White, and see how you feel,” 
says that wise woman, whose fingers 
have been itching for a week to throw 
the pill-box out of the window. 

Three days later he announces that 
he is feeling ever so much jollier, and 
advances another request— 

“Do you think I need go on with that 
horrid stuff that makes me feel so 
sick after dinner?’ 

Again temporary abstinence is sanc- 
tioned, and by the end of six weeks 
pills and draughts become things of the 
past. There may be wails and lamen- 
tations at home when the play-box on 
being unpacked is found to contain 
pretty well any article in the world 
except a patent-medicine bottle; but 
dear old paterfamilias steps in to the 
rescue at last, declares that he has 
never seen Jack look so well before, 
and—for a little strong language goes 
a long way when there is hysteria 
about—that he’ll “be d—d if he is going 
to have the house smelling like a 
chemist’s shop in future.” 

When in more obstinate cases the in- 
fection has gone so deep that Master 
Green evidently prefers to be regarded 
as a chronic invalid, I have heard it 
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suggested that a dose of birch-rod, to 
be taken externally, and thoroughly 
well rubbed in, might prove an effective 
remedy, and were it possible to make 
the treatment retrospective, and affect- 
ing the original transgressors, I would 
most certainly recommend it. 

I have no doubt, my dear Cornelia, 
that you have long since written me 
down a brute. But at the same time 
let me point out to you that if your 
unhappy little boy really and truly has 
all the ailments that you attribute to 
him, school is no place for him. If, on 
the other hand, on calm reflection, you 
are willing to admit that perhaps you 
have exaggerated some of the symp- 
toms, that things are not quite so bad 
as you represented, and that even the 
family doctor now says that the boy 
is no longer too delicate to go to school, 
pack him off to school by all means, 
but do not try to manage him from 
home. The general-commanding is 
held responsible for the conduct of 
operations in the presence of the 
enemy. That campaign is predoomed 
to failure where the general is con- 
tinually hampered and worried by 
orders and counter-orders from home. 

“But what does Mr. Blank know 
about my boy’s constitution?” 

“May I tell you, dear lady, that Mr. 
Blank has in his time had to do with 
about a thousand little boys’ consti- 
tutions, and that at least one hundred 
of those thousand boys have been really 
delicate and five hundred more reputed 
to be so. It is as much Mr. Blank’s 
interest and business in life to look 
after the health of the boys who pass 
through his hands as it is to teach 
them. And for that reason he has been 
at pains to secure the services of a 
matron who knows ten times as much 
about little boys and their ailments as 
your old nurse has ever had the chance 
of knowing, and who is guided by the 
advice of a doctor who has made little 
boys his peculiar study for many years 
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past. You will find that even your 
staunch ally, the family doctor, will in 
the future limit his interference to a 
letter recommending his late patient to 
his new adviser, and giving his own 
diagnosis of the case, alWays provided 
that it really is a case. Do the same 
yourself, if you like, by the matron, 
and then cease to worry and to fuss, 
As in other matters, so in health, 
neither you nor the schoolmaster nor 
the school-matron can command suc- 
cess, but the latter pair will try quite 
as zealously as yourself to deserve it. 

One more type of boy, Boy Plausible 
and Explanatory. This is a curious 
little mortal, a victim in some cases of 
excessive conscientiousness, in others 
of over-readiness towards self-justifica- 
tion. The intention of the over-con- 
scientious may be good, but there is a 
tendency to confound lucidity and ver- 
bosity. Those were heathens, dear 
Cornelia, who thought that they would 
be heard for their much speaking, and 
you will be doing a kind thing for your 
little fellow if you bring him up on 
the old principle, “Least said, soonest 
mended.” 

Boy trained on the opposite system 
is apt to become too much of a Pharisee 
for my liking, and in his anxiety to 
make out a good story for himself, in- 
curs the danger of trespassing on the 
wrong side of the line that separates 
falsehood from truth. I am not by way 
of writing a homily on truth, but may 
I say that in the modern Preparatory 
School a boy has very little excuse for 
telling lies. The reign of terrorism in 
schools—there was a good deal of that 
in days of old—is fortunately past. 
Petty acts of mischief are now no 
longer accounted crimes, nor is an ac- 
cident regarded as evidence of vicious 
disposition. In days when—for so the 
school Draco had ordained—a broken 
window and a flagrant lie were visited 
with one and the same form of pun- 
ishment, the successful liar might 





have come to be regarded as 
Injustice or uneven justice or 
part are 


easily 
a hero, 
impatience on the trainer’s 
things which provoke retaliation in the 
form of lying from the pupil. See to 
it, Cornelia, that there be no injustice 
or impatience in the 
and that your boy be taught to give 


home-training, 


a plain and unvarnished account of 
his peccadilloes, in full confidence that 
that 
justice at home which he will later on 
Be ready above all 


that 


he will receive even-handed 


receive at school. 


things to believe there are more 


just than there are unjust “beasts” 


among schoolmasters. 
Let 


a dialogue I 


me give you for your comfort 


ean very easily imagine 
certain schoolmaster whom 
the 

little 
ventional perhaps, but among the best 


of the 


between a 


I have in mind, of most 


modern 


my pro- 


nounced type, a uncon- 
day, and a small culprit, who, 
having broken a window, might—with 
a little 
yarn about nothing. 

Vaster, Hey? What? 
window? Stone, of course! 

Boy. Yes, sir; I 

Vaster. Madea bad shot. Shouldn't 
throw stones at all if you can’t throw 


encouragement—spin a long 


Broken a 


only 


so you'll have to pay for the 


Trot off! 


school, 


straight, 
Fine day, isn’t it? 
father 


window. 
When 
madam. 


was at 
had 


your 


the same story another 
ending. 

“Broken a window? I shall flog you 
for that. Only throwing a stone! I 
shall flog you for that.” 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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I think that you will admit that your 
son will not be so sorely tempted to 
screen a fault by a lie at his school 
as his grandfather was tempted in the 
days of old. But you will have to do 
your part in seeing that he is an honest 
boy to start with. 

I have written so much about the dif- 
ferent sorts of geese in a Preparatory 
School that I have little space remain- 
ing for the swans. These birds are by 
no means rare in our Zoological Gar- 
dens, if not quite so common as their 
original proprietors are apt to imagine. 
If they come from the home-training 
as bond fide swans, there is not much 
fear that they will sensibly deteriorate; 
some of them even improve a 
little. But the triumph and the aim of 
the schoolmaster’s art is to prove to the 
world that that little gray bird which 
had an ugly duckling 


can by a little management be induced 


may 


promised to be 


to shine out in its true colors as a 


glorious swan. The schoolmaster, my 


dear Cornelia, may not be an angel, 
but there is just this one thingangelical 
as well as human about him: the tire- 
little 


provement he 


whose gradual im- 


diligently 


some scamp 


has been 
watching will always be nearer to his 
heart than the immaculate darling of 
imagination or of fiction could ever by 
“We all,” says 
affection for 
toil, as 
love it 


any possibility become. 
Aristotle, 
what we 


“have more 


have achieved with 


those who have made money 


more than those who have inherited it.” 
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THE 


In previous articles in this Review 
the endeavor has been made to define 
and to illustrate the Idea of the King- 
dom of God as it appears in the Teach- 
ing of Jesus, and to show its bearings 
on certain of the more urgent problems 
of theology and of society in our own 
day. In the last article’ the question 

ras raised as the King- 
dom of God was simply to be taken 
as a general the Divine 
climax of history, immanent from the 
first in Humanity as the fruit is im- 
manent If we take this 
view, plainly, that must in 
principle have existed before Jesus ap- 


to whether 


name for 


in the seed. 


Kingdom 


peared, and must now in principle exist 
where His influence has never 
The other alternative is to 
conceive of the 
vitally and organically related to Jesus 


even 
travelled. 
Kingdom as being 
Christ, as being a Divine Economy of 
grace mediated through Him, and mov- 
ing onward through Human history in 
some such way as the Organic world 
moves on in splendor within the In- 
organic realm, or as Human life and 
thought advances within the world of 
Nature. 

It was further argued that 
whole question turned on the 
which we took of the Personality of 
Jesus Christ, and that concerning this 
two broadly 


this 
view 


Personality there were 


marked theories, the theory which 
viewed Him as a purely human inter- 
preter of the spiritual laws and Source 
of the world, that which viewed 
Him as being not only an Interpreter 
but also a Mediator, and as thereby 
representing a new epoch and type of 
Divine action within the realm of Per- 
The endeavor was made to 


and 


sonality. 


1 “The ‘Self-Assertion’ of Jesus,’’ The Living 
Age October 15. 


“SELF-ASSERTION” 
II. 


OF JESUS. 


show that throughout all the Chris- 
tian ages there bad prevailed in the 
Church a certain way of regarding the 
Personality of Christ, which Humani- 
regard, 
and 


tarianism was compelled to 
Emerson, as 


that this element in Christian 


with “noxious,” 
further, 
life was directly traceable to the self- 
witness of Jesus Himself. It was then 
argued, that by no fair critical or his- 
torical reasoning could this element in 
the teaching of Jesus be eliminated 
from the rest, inasmuch as it 
His 


many of 


was im- 
Messianic claim and ex- 
plicit in His 
that this claim taken in its context in 
the His tanta- 
mount to the assertion of His position 
God, 


the 


plicit in 
and 


sayings, 


rest of teaching was 
and 


from 


as Mediator between man 
and had been so understood 
first by His followers. It was shown 
that this claim was absolutely unique, 
and it was argued that it could only 
be morally justified on the provisional 
hypothesis that it had reality behind it; 
and that on this view the moral diffi- 
culty wholly disappeared, His Self-as- 
sertion being a necessary part of His 
Divine Vocation. It was further main- 
tained that only on this view was it 
possible to give a coherent explanation 
of the personality of the Founder of 
the Christian religion. 

But is this provisional supposition of 
the absolute uniqueness of Jesus ad- 
missible? It is here that to-day the 
real heart of the problem lies, here in 
this @ priori region that the Humani- 
tarian view finds its chief support. It 
may be granted by those who accept 
that view that it has many difficulties, 
but these difficulties, it may be said, 
are quite outweighed by those of the 
Traditional view, with its metaphysical 


doctrines of Trinity and Incarnation, 
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and its incredible ideas of the super- 
natural and superhuman. There is 
something, they feel, in the Traditional 
view which is subtly alien to the world 
of thought in which they live, some- 
thing incongruous with the modern 
mind. At best they think it is a faith 
which men may carry, but which, in 
our age, cannot carry them. 

Now in dealing with this difficulty 
it is necessary first of all to narrow 
the question to the immediate issue. 
We are not directly concerned here 
with the traditional theology as rep- 
resented by the great Catholic creeds, 
but with what lies behind them, with 
that primordial religious intuition of 
the true meaning of Jesus, which the 
creeds endeavored to formulate and 
safeguard in terms of the thought and 
in face of the heresies of their age. 
It is true, no doubt, that if we make 
that intuition our own, we, too, shall 
be compelled to form a view of God 
and the World and the Soul in the 
light of it, but that is a later stage 
with which we are not here directly 
concerned. We must begin with re- 
ligion before we go on to theology, 
and here we are moving within the 
sphere of religious intuition. 

Further, we are not here concerned 
with the question of physical miracle. 
That whole subject, also, belongs to 
a later stage of inquiry, and raises 
other questions than can be discussed 
within our present limits. The one 
question before us now has to do not 
with the physical realm of phenomena, 
energy and law, but with personality. 

Can we justify the prejudice and 
even antipathy with which the modern 
mind seems to regard the idea of a 
unique and transcendent manifestation 
of God in Christ and the mediation of 
a new Divine Life to mankind through 
Him, which makes the Gospel not sim- 
ply a new interpretation of the stand- 
ing facts and laws of the world, but 
a great cosmic event,—the coming of 
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God to His world after a new fashion? 
It is probably safe to say that the 
great majority of those who reject the 
Transcendent explanation of the per- 
sonality of Christ, if asked to give a 
clear explanation of their reasons 
would be unable to do so, and the 
same is, no doubt, true of those who 
do accept it. Belief and unbelief alike 
depend to a preponderant degree on the 
social and intellectual medium in 
which we live, and the degree to which 
we are or are not morally in sympathy 
with it. Hence, if asked to formulate 
their reasons for rejecting the Tran- 
scendent view most Humanitarians 
would simply say that the modern 
mind instinctively rejects it. There is, 
as it were, a subconscious drift in their 
minds that carries them past it. They 
feel that the whole conception of a 
transcendent Christ emanated from an 
age which had a different idea of the 
world from what they have,—a world 
in which it was easy to believe in 
miracle, in angelic visitants and evil 
spirits, in gifts of tongues and in au- 
dible voices of God. They believe that 
this prejudice in favor of the super- 
natural vitiates all testimony regard- 
ing Christ, that it is part of the per- 
sonal equation to be allowed for when 
we are dealing with the Christian 
origins. No doubt there is much truth 
in this view. But what they are apt 
to forget is that they themselves do 
not think in a vacuum, that they, too, 
are influenced by a Time Spirit as cer- 
tainly as the Galilean peasants, or the 
monks of the Thebaid, or the saint 
worshippers of the Middle Ages, and 
that there is a personal equation to be 
allowed for in the Twentieth Century 
‘as much as in the First. It may surely 
be fairly questioned whether the Time 
Spirit of our own day, so far as we can 
judge of it by its practical manifesta- 
tions in the economic, social, and politi- 
cal spheres, is competent to discern 
the true essence of Christianity. Is it 
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indeed so spiritual, so high-minded, so 
large in heart, so able to discern God 
to-day, as to warrant us in trusting 
blindly to its inspirations when it tells 
us that all thought of Transcendence, 
of God manifesting Himself in a new 
fashion in Jesus Christ, is incredible? 
Is it not possible that in following the 
impulses of the Time Spirit we may be 
as blindly prejudiced as the most super- 
stitious relic hunter or devotee? Sure- 
ly, then, it is necessary to scrutinize 
the grounds of this prejudice, and to 
see how far they can be justified. 
What then is the radical difficulty 
in accepting the view that the Per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ contains an 
absolutely unique manifestation of 
God, that it stands for the initiation of 
a cosmic change, that its purpose is the 
mediation of a new life to man? The 
intellectual element in this bias of the 
Time Spirit, which many feel so power- 
fully, is derived, I believe, very largely 
from the reaction of Scientific ideas 
upon our popular theories of the World. 
In earlier ages it was the imposing 
fabric of the Church that exerted a 
certain hypnotic influence on human 
thought. Venerable as she was by vir- 
tue of her great achievements in the 
moralizing of mankind, and awful by 
her transcendent origin and the con- 
stantly renewed miracle of the Mass, 
her very presence in the world made 
it fatally easy to believe in miracle. 
Familiarity with this imposing reality 
supplied the interpretive categories 
which men needed for the explanation 
of anything exceptional and wonderful. 
To-day that -great structure is, so far 
as the western world is concerned, a 
ruin. The great palace of knowledge, 
which science has reared, has to a cer- 
tain extent taken its place in the imagi- 
mation of the modern world. Its 
majestic fabric is hypnotizing the 
modern mind, much as did the Mass 
and the Church the mind of older days, 
and whereas men used to explain the 
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phenomena of history with, it may be 
granted, fatal facility, by the idea of 
miracle; they now endeavor to bring 
them all within the categories of 
natural law. it will, of course, be at 
once objected that this is simply to 
say that a false method has been sup- 
planted by a true. The answer to that 
is that, without doubt, science has 
come to stay. This great body of 
thought will not disappear like that 
reared by the Schoolmen. But it does 
not follow, therefore, that the prejudice 
against the Transcendent in History is 
sound, even although it has been gene- 
rated by the influence of Scientific 
ideas, which are valid within their own 
domain. What is the source of that 
prejudice against the theory of the 
Transcendence of Christ which I have 
outlined above? I take it that the 
intellectual spring is something of this 
kind. The modern mind has been at 
work in the realm of physical science. 
It has learned there to look upon every 
unexplained and exceptional phenome- 
non as a challenge to thought, to take 
no rest until it has rationalized such 
phenomena by bringing them under the 
uniformities of natural law, and more 
particularly within the sweep of the 
great law of Evolution. When it ap- 
plies itself to History it naturally 
brings with it the temper, the methods, 
and the ideals it has learned elsewhere. 
The fact of Christ baffles and har- 
asses it, and it lays siege to it, just as 
it has laid siege to the unique and un- 
explained in the realm of physical Na- 
ture. The success with which it has 
met in its endeavor to dissolve away 
the physically miraculous in other 
spheres of history encourages it to hope 
for similar success here also. Its whole 
endeavor is to bring the Personality 
of Christ into line with similar great 
religious personalities of history; and, 
minimizing the specific element in Him, 
to reduce the apparent difference in 
kind to one of mere degree, and so to 
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compass the fact of Christ within the 
law of Evolution. But this the Theory 
of Transcendence cannot admit, and 
hence the antagonism between the Zeit 
Geist and that The 
towards the discovery of Uniformity is 


theory. impulse 


the motive, and the category of Evolu- 
tion instrument of the modern 
mind in this endeavor to effect in the 
History what has already 


accomplished, 


is the 


sphere of 


been it is believed, in 
the sphere of physical nature. 
The the 


science itself flings a curious and in- 


story of rise of physical 
structive light on the whole endeavor 
Christian origins 


Evolution. In 


to bring the within 
the “His- 


tory of European Thought in the 19th 


scope of his 
Century,” a work of remarkable learn- 
ing and ability, Mr. Merz has furnished 
abundant illustration of the way in 


the mind of an age is apt to 


it were, hypnotized by a 


which 
become, as 
idea. It 
with a 


new is like a child face to 


face treasure house of many 


chambers, into whose hands a 
key is given. He 


verhaps two or three with it, revels in 
I | 


locked 
opens one door, or 
their riches for a while, and then, leap- 
ing to the that the same 
key will open them all, runs about try- 
the with it. In 
perhaps, he but in 


conclusion 


ing all locks some 


-ases, succeeds, 
others he only breaks the wards and 
delays the ultimate discovery. Mr. 
Merz shows in detail how, for instance, 
under the influence of Newton’s great 
discovery, men yainly endeavored to 
explain the molecular forces in terms 
of the law of Gravitation, and how 
in series the Atomic view of the world, 
the Kinetic, the Physical, and the 
Vitalistie and other views of the world 
have each arisen in correction and sup- 
Reality in 

than the 
the 


plement of one another, 
ease proving greater 


the 


every 


specific theories, richness of 

2 Lectures on “The Problem of Faith and 
Freedom,’’ delivered in Westminster College, 
Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Oman, 1904. 
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concrete fact breaking up the abstract 
and partial theory. The history of 
Scientific thought proves that it is thus 
a natural tendency of the human mind 
to be hypnotized by a new scientific 
idea of the first magnitude, until that 
idea becomes almost an obsession. In 
time thought itself, Nature is 
found to be too rich for any single cate- 
gory, one Zeit Geist gives way to an- 
other, and the theological 
constructions and philosophies that had 
yielded to this passing hypnotism, and 
for a time had seemed so convincing 
beautiful because so up to date, 
become at last musty and old. No 
doubt in the process permanent results 
his 


cures 


ingenious 


and 


are man has not spent 


strength wholly for nought, but much 


won, 


time and pains have been wasted that 
might have been saved by a wise scep- 
ticism and caution. 

A, recent able writer* has pointed out 
that the discovery of the Law of Gravi- 
tation exerted an influence on the en- 
tire thinking and literature of the 
eighteenth century very similar to that 
exerted by the Law of Evolution on the 
general thought of to-day. Mr. Merz 
confines himself to showing its reaction 
upon physical science, but Dr. Oman 
has traced its reactions upon the 
theology and poetry of the age as well, 
which tended to look upon the world 
as a great and ingenious piece of 
mechanism with God as its external 
artificer, a conception which appears in 
the poetry of Pope and Addison, in 
Paley’s Evidences as well as in the 
Nature,” and in the 
world view of the Encyeclopzdists. 
Now what the discovery of Gravitation 
was to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the discovery of Evolution 
has been to the nineteenth and still 
is to the twentieth century. I have 
no doubt as to the grandeur and truth 
of that latter idea any more than as 
to that of the former, but now, as then, 
I cannot but think that the age is in 


“Systéme de la 
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danger of a like obsession. The glamor 
of Darwin's great discovery lies on our 
age as that of Newton lay on the age 
of Paley and Pope and the Encyclope- 
dists. The key idea of Evolution has 
been extended from the organic realm 
to all physical and speculative and his- 
torical knowledge. That great results 
have been achieved by the use of the 
new categories I believe, but that they 
are in any way adequate to the riches 
of life and personality seems to me 
sufficiently disproven. If Evolution be 
the sufficient category for the interpre- 
tation of Nature and Human Life, 
everything present in the later stages 
been implicitly contained 
The Christian origins 
They 
is no 


must have 


in the earlier. 
on this view are no real Genesis. 
are simply an Exodus. There 
new factor present, only a fresh turn- 
ing of the ancient kaleidoscope of hu- 
man wants and aspirations and dim 
intuitions. There is, at the utmost, 
merely a fresh adaptation of the great 
organism of human thought to its 
Greater Environment,—the Thought of 
God;—no_ actual the 
Divine Will in the arena of human life, 
save in the sense in which every right- 
Volition act of the 


emergence of 


eous Human is an 
Divine Will. 

It is thus that the Time Spirit applies 
the idea of Evolution to the religion of 
Christ in the same fashion as it does 
to all other religions. I have en- 
deavored above to show that there is 
nothing sacrosanct about this idea, any 
more than there is about Gravitation. 
If it can explain the facts, good and 
well; if it cannot, or if it can only 
partially explain them, then we must 
simply seek a wider theory. The theory 
is only of use for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the fact; the fact is not there 
simply to illustrate the theory, and to 
be trimmed or discarded in so far as 
it will not lend itself to the purpose. 

But we seem to stand in a different 
position relatively to the vaguer and 
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auguster category of Uniformity. Is 
not this a _ veritable postulate of 
thought, and not this idea of 
Uniformity exclude the very idea of 
any unique creative and mediatorial 
manifestation of God in Jesus Christ? 
It is plainly impossible within the limits 
of a discussion like the present to go 
in any thorough and adequate fashion 
roots of this interesting 
question. I shall 
show that, reasoning by analogy, there 
is nothing in the Transcendent concep- 
tion which is excluded by the principle 
The same use of the prin- 


does 


to the most 


only endeavor to 


in question. 
ciple of Uniformity which would ex- 
clude the idea of the Transcendence of 
the Personality of Jesus would inevita- 
bly lead also to the most thoroughgoing 
regarding the nature of Or- 
regarding the 


Monism 
ganic Life, and 
origin of Self-conscious Mind. 


also 


It is not my intention here to discuss 
the vexed question of the origin of life. 
The older theory of a specific vital force 
part gone out of 
very 


has for the most 
Nevertheless, it is 
generally admitted that 
failed to show that vital phenomena are 
fully explicable in terms of their inor- 
There is something 


fashion. 


Science has 


ganic antecedents. 
more in the vital result than was pres- 
Mr. 
the 
120) 
has explicitly “We 
are obliged,” he says, “to recognize that 


ent in its mechanical conditions. 
Spencer, in the last edition of 
“Principles of Biology” (Vol. L.. p. 
recognized this. 
life in its essence cannot be conceived 
in physico-chemical terms. The _ re- 
quired principle of activity which we 
found cannot be represented as an in- 
dependent vital principle, we now find 
cannot be represented as a principle in- 
herent in living matter. If by assuming 
its inherence we think the facts are ac- 
counted for, we do but cheat ourselves 
pseudo-ideas. It needs but to 
even simple forms of 
in their ultimate nature 


with 
observe how 
existence are 


incomprehensible to see that this most 
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complex form of existence is in a sense 
doubly incomprehensible.” The physico- 
chemical factors, in short, mysterious 
though they may be, are inadequate to 
account for the mystery of life, and 
so a fresh draft is made upon “the Un- 
knowable.” But with what consistency 
can we use the Principle of Uniformity 
to exclude the possibility of a new 
manifestation of the Divine Power in 
Christ, and relax it so far as to admit 
that there is that in organic life which 
cannot be accounted for in terms of 
its physico-chemical antecedents? Mr. 
Merz has devoted a masterly chapter 
of his “History of European Thought” 
to summing up the Vitalistic contro- 
versy, and has shown that while the 
older Vitalism has gone out of fashion, 
a neo-Vitalism has arisen in its place, 
which is advocated by many of 
the most conspicuous leaders in 
modern physical and biological science, 
men who are entirely unbiassed by any 
theological prejudice, a neo-Vitalism 
which derives its strength from the con- 
viction to which Mr. Spencer has given 
expression, that “life cannot be con- 
ceived in physico-chemical terms.” But 
it cannot be too clearly asserted that 
if we are to press the Principle of 
Uniformity in its narrow and rigorous 
form, there is simply no room for any 
controversy at all. We must “conceive 
of life in physico-chemical terms.” 

As regards the second point, the 
origin of Self-conscious Mind, we may 
take up a much stronger position, It 
is utterly impossible to explain psychic 
phenomena in terms of their physical 
conditions. With the emergence of 
these psychical phenomena there arises, 
explain it how we may, something 
new, unique, unprecedented in the ante- 
cedent physical universe; something 
closely correlated, it is true, with the 
physical organization, but distinct from 
it, and using it as organic to its life. 
The phenomena of conscious Life stand 
to Matter and Force in a totally dif- 
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ferent relation from that in which one 
form of Bnrergy, for instance, stands 
to another, The form of Energy called 
Light may be transmitted into a quanti- 
tative equivalent of the form of Energy 
known as Heat, but there is and can be 
no such transmutation of kinetic energy 
into consciousness. They are incom- 
parables, and as Lotze has said, “On 
the recognition of this absolute incom- 
parability with one another of physical 
events and conscious states, has al- 
ways rested the condition of the neces- 
sity of finding a special ground of ex- 
planation of psychic life.” It is equally 
certain that the unity of Self-conscious- 
ness in the personal life can never be 
derived from the multiplicity of sensa- 
tion. The existence of the self is the 
necessary pre-supposition of all 
thought. We can ‘never build up 
knowledge out of sense ideas, any more 
than we can make ropes of sand. Com- 
parison is of the essence of thought, 
and comparison implies a self-conscious 
mind distinct from the ideas which it 
relates and compares. Whether we 
can or cannot foliow Transcendentalism 
in its higher flights, its analysis of 
knowledge seems to me to have firmly 
established this, that human personal- 
ity is inexplicable in terms of its physi- 
cal antecedents. Something new has 
emerged on the arena which uses the 
brain as organic to its own develop- 
ment, and which in this respect is 
analogous to what neo-Vitalists find 
in the lower realm of organic life. 
But it must again be pointed out that 
the rigorous use of the Principle of 
Uniformity would seem to exclude alto- 
gether the very supposition of such a 
new factor appearing within the closed 
Cosmos of the physical world. I am 
not of course arguing that the Uniform- 
ity of Nature, rightly conceived, does 
so exclude it, but simply that the same 
use of the principle which would ex- 
clude the idea of an absolutely unique 
mediatorial Personality in Jesus would 
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also demand the rigorous exclusion of 
anything absolutely new in the first 
appearing of Human personality. Here, 
let us suppose, is 2 man, who, study- 
ing the Christian origins and the Per- 
sonality of Jesus, reasons in this way: 
“This mysterious Personality cannot be 
qualitatively unique among the sons of 
men, for to suppose that He is, is to 
suppose something unprecedented, 
something that is discordant with the 
majestic uniformity of the Cosmos. 
The difference cannot be one of kind, it 
can only be one of degree, and every- 
thing, therefore, in the records of His 
life that seems to imply a deeper dis- 
tinction must be due to the illusions of 
His disciples.” If we could imagine 
such an observer transferred back to 
the dawn of human history and watch- 
ing the first glimmerings of human self- 
conscious life, must we not suppose him 
reasoning thus. “There can be nothing 
absolutely new in this being, the 
majestic uniformities of nature forbid 
it, the difference between him and 
other forms of life cannot be one of 
kind, but only of degree.” We must 
imagine him perplexed and baffled by 
certain obstinate facts in the life of the 
new species, but always falling back 
upon his formula, and deriving from 
it new strength to explain away these 
new elements in terms of his too nar- 
row and rigid world view. 

I submit, therefore, that such a view 
of the world as would exclude the 
‘Transcendent iuterpretation of the Per- 
sonality of Christ is all too narrow for 
the riches of the concrete reality of 
things, and if logically carried out 
would result in a Monism of a very 
narrow and materialistic kind. 

A wider and more adequate view of 
the great Cosmos must, it seems to me, 
leave room for the emergence upon the 
arena of new and creative manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Power. Where Mr. 
Spencer feels himself compelled to 
make a fresh draft on “the Unknowa- 
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ble,” we may surely claim the same 
right to appeal to Him whose nature 
we believe to be essentially self-reveal- 
ing, because the knowledge of Him is 
Life and because He is love. No doubt 
the passion for unity of thought is a 
legitimate and an _ inextinguishable 
craving, but there are other interests 
even more vital. Lotze has put this 
principle in a pregnant sentence. “It is 
doubtless the interest of Science to 
group a multitude of different phenom- 
ena under a single principle, but yet 
the greater and more essential interest 
of all knowledge is no other than to 
trace back that which happens to the 
conditions on which it is really depen- 
dent, and the craving for unity must 
give way to the recognition of a 
plurality of different sources where the 
facts of experience do not entitle us 
to derive different things from one and 
the same origin.’ 

It is infinitely better to do justice 
to the concrete riches of the world 
than to cramp and maim human life 
in the strait jacket of a premature 
synthesis. What we do seem to find, 
then, in reviewing the story of Nature 
and History is that there is in them 
something more than simply the evolu- 
tion of the immanent, that there are 
epochs that can only be called creative, 
marked by the emergence of new 
factors, which operate according to 
laws of their own within the great 
order of the world. In what has pre- 
ceded I have used the appearance of 
organic and of psychical and self-con- 
scious life as rebutting analogies which 
appear to me to negative that narrow 
use of the Principle of Uniformity, 
which would make it @ priori exclude 
the Transcendence of the Personality 
of Jesus, and the main conclusion 
which I draw from these is that there 
is no valid a priori objection to that 
theory of Transcendence. 

But we may carry the argument 

3 “Microcosmus,”” Bk. II., Ch. 1. 
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further. Supposing that there were to 
be a fresh manifestation of the Divine 
Power and Glory within the Cosmos, 
the preceding analogies would lead us 
to suppose that it would appear within 
the sphere of human Personality, that 
just as the Vital appeared in the Inor- 
ganic, and the Sentient in the Vital, 
and the Self-conscious within the Sen- 
tient order, each higher form of exist- 
ence making the lower organic to it- 
self, and initiating a new kingdom of 
its own, so would such a forthputting 
of the Divine Power make human Per- 
sonality organic to its ends, and initiate 


thereby a new and higher Order of 
being. I1 grant that such a positive 


analogy must be made with 
lay by no 


use of the 
great caution, and would 
means the same stress upon it as upon 
the negative side. God is not to be 
bound by precedent, and a new act of 
His creative power may well have laws 
of its own. Nevertheless, it is worthy 
of note that in all these three points the 
génesis of historical Christianity corres- 
ponds to these earlier epochs. By its 
own showing God has manifested Him- 
self within the sphere of human per- 
sonality. He has done so after a new 
fashion by making a human personality 
organic to His manifestation, and He 
has initiated thereby a new and higher 
Order of humanity, whose life principle 
it is to be “conformed to the image of 
His Son.” 

We return now to the central path 


of our argument from which, for a 
time, we have digressed. We have 


seen that on one supposition only can 
we make a clear and consistent picture 


of the personality of Jesus. If that 
personality was of an_ essentially 
Mediatorial character, if He was of 


such a nature, that faith in Him as 


Saviour from sin and Lord of the con- 


science were necessary to the attain- 
ment of a higher life in God than was 
normally possible on any other terms, 
then clearly it was right that He should 
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make that plain. Thus the moral dif- 
ficulty of the self-assertion of Jesus 
disappears entirely. His whole spirit- 
ual attitude can, I believe, be simply 
and completely explained and justified 
on this view and on none other. I have 
also endeavored to show that the intel- 
lectual difficulty which the Time Spirit 
interposes to the acceptance of this ex- 
planation is unsubstantial, and that a 
larger view of Nature and History 
leads us rather to the recognition of an 
antecedent probability in the Transcen- 
dent solution. 

We come now to the last part of our 
discussion. It is only from the stand- 
point of the Transcendent view that 
we can really understand not only the 
personality of Jesus, but the personality 
and religious development and think- 
ing of the Apostles, and the peculiar 
spiritual note of the New Testament. 

If we accept the Humanitarian view 
of Jesus, the really vital element in 
His work was His revelation of new 
religious and ethical truth, His doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of man, and the spirituality of 
true piety. Had His disciples truly 
understood Him, then, we should have 
found in their teaching simply a de- 
application of these 
grateful 
Master, Who had 
freemen of this nobler 
But that recognition of Him 
would have had a place. 
Their interest would have been centred 


and 
together 


velopment 
principles, with a 
recognition of their 
made them 


world, 
secondary 


in the new truths, and their gratitude 
and love for the Master would have 
been derived from and dependent upon 
the vividness with which they appre- 
hended these truths and lived in them. 
Most of all would this have been the 
case with that one among them who 
had never seen Jesus in the flesh, and 
had no personal endearing memories 
of human companionship with Him. 
But plainly that is no true description 
of the Epistles, and least of all of the 
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Epistles of Paul. It has been frequent- 
ly pointed out that whereas in the 
synoptic Gospels the Kingdom of God 
stands in the foreground of the teach- 
ing of Jesus, in the apostolic writings 
its place is taken by the personality of 
Jesus, and that this is most of all the 
case in the writings of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. Instead of being a sec- 
ondary and derivative interest, the per- 
sonality of Christ is ever in the fore- 
ground of the Epistles. True, the other 
element is there also, for in these writ- 
ings there is a marvellous deepening 
and widening of spiritual outlook on 
God and the World and the Soul, but 
the thing which has prominence is the 
personality of Christ. It is not from 
that radiant Cosmos that light streams 
back upon Jesus, but it is from His 
shining Figure that light streams upon 
God and the World and the Soul. Now 
from the Humanitarian point of view, 
if Jesus had really succeeded in His 
work this would not have been the 
case. The really primary thing which 
He had to show was the mighty pano- 
rama of Heavenly truth, and if He had 
truly succeeded, His own figure would 
relatively to that have been in shadow. 
But, instead of that, we find a great 
proportion of the intellectual energy 
of the Epistles diverted into Christol- 
ogy. We find that the thinking of the 
New Testament cannot rest until it has 
determined the place and nature of 
Christ. Dr. Martineau, as we have 
seen, has his own theory of Messianic 
obsession to account for this, but if he 
is right, why does the thinking of the 
New Testament not stop with the as- 
sertion that Jesus is the Christ? Why 
does it rapidly journey through that 
phase as simply a stadium in its course, 
and go on driven by some hidden im- 
pulse through other stadia, thinking of 
the Lord now as the Second Adam, the 
source of a new Humanity, and then, 
passing on through that phase again, 
speak of His human life as the earthly 
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manifestation of a Pre-existent Being 
who emptied Himself of His Divine 
Glory in the Form of God, and then 
advancing through that once more, 
reach its climax in the Johannine say- 
ings, “The Word was God,” “The Word 
became Flesh.” What we need, if all 
this is to become intelligible to us, is 
not simply the bare assertion that it 
was all lamentable illusion, the follow- 
ing of a false issue, we want to know 
the spiritual motive, the spur which 
drove thought along this great course 
to its goal. The apotheosis of the 
Buddha is no real parallel. That did 
not begin till long after he was away; 
it arose on Pantheistic soil; it had 
every encouragement from the environ- 
ment. But in the case of Apostolic 
Christianity we can see the process be- 
gin at once without any gap as soon as 
Christ is away, and going on right 
against the very genius of Judaism, 
breaking up the strongest monotheism 
that the world has ever known. Sure- 
ly we need some more adequate reason 
to account for so powerful a movement 
of life and of thought than Messianic 
obsession, or than enthusiasm for a 
human teacher, whom the chief ex- 
ponent of that movement never saw. 
Further, the Humanitarian theory 
fails wholly to do justice to the pecu- 
liar spiritual note of the New Testa- 
ment. That whole literature is inspired 
by the conviction, not simply that some- 
thing new has been discovered, but 
that something new and amazing has 
happened. The idea of the whole is not 
simply, “Now we know that the Jeho- 
vah of our fathers is our Father in 
Heaven; now we know that the Gen- 
tile is our brother; now we know that 
all this heavy Pharisee Code is an in- 
vention of man.” All that world of 
new truth we do find in the Epistles, 
but we find much more than that, to 
ignore or minimize which is to miss 
their very genius. What is that con- 
stitutive element? It is that God in 
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Christ has created a new spiritual en- 
vironment. God has come forth from 
His Eternity, and has acted creatively 
in History, by initiating a new spirit- 
ual world epoch through His Son. It 
is this conviction that gives to the New 
Testament the peculiar thrill of amaze- 
ment which distinguishes it from all 
other literature, the tremor of awe 
which vibrates throughout its pages. 
Take for instance such words as these, 
“Wherefore, if any man is in Christ, 
there is a new creation, the old things 
are passed away, they are become new. 
But all things are of God who recon- 
ciled us to Himself, and gave unto us 
the ministry of reconciliation—to wit, 
that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself, not reckoning to 
them their trespasses.” That is the 
dominant note of all the Epistles. The 
Apostolic thought roots itself in the 
conviction that “God was in Christ.” 
That is the fundamental! belief in the 
light of which the Apostles think the 
world over again,—the constitutive 
principle of their theology and morality. 
“What shall we say, then, to these 
things? If God be for us, who can be 
against us? He that spared not His 
own Son but delivered Him up for us 
all, how shall He not with Him also 
freely give us all things?” Such is the 
faith reasoning of Paul, and the Au- 
thor of the First Epistle of John says 
the same thing in other words, ““Who 
is he that overcometh the world, but 
he that believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God.” The historical 
Fact of Christ interpreted by Faith is 
the central secret of the New Testa- 
ment. It is to the Apostles a great 
new Act of God which constitutes a 
new world. Yet it is this peculiar note 
of the New ‘Testament writings that 
the Humanitarian theory minimizes or 
ignores, or treats as regrettable illu- 
sion. None the less, it is just this 
peculiar element which seems to me 
to lie at the very heart of the peren- 
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nial moral and spiritual force of the 
Christian Gospel, and to form its 
dynamic and _ regenerating secret. 
Whether we hold that view or no, it 
does not seem to me possible to ignore 
the fact that from the very outset of 
the Apostolic mission the Church was 
possessed by it, and that it is the 
ground view alike of the Acts, the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse. It is in- 
woven into the very texture of the 
entire life of the primitive Church, its 
faith, its theology, its morals, its litera- 
ture and its polity. It is not accidental, 
but constitutive, essential, organic. 
That being so, we have to endeavor to 
give a more adequate historical ac- 
count of how it came to hold so domi- 
nant a place in the life of the Apostolic 
community than the Humanitarian 
theory affords, and in closing this pro- 
longed study I shall now endeavor to 
restate the Transcendent view in the 
light of what has been said. 

The only adequate and satisfactory 
account, then, which we can give of 
the great movement of Christological 
thought, and of the peculiar note which 
we find in the New Testament writ- 
ings, is that it was directly due to the 
deliberate and conscious action of the 
Founder of Christianity. It was part 
of His Vocation as Mediator of a new 
Divine Life to man to set His disciples 
on the way which we see them follow- 
ing after His departure. Can we 
frame to ourselves from the records 
a coherent picture of the way in which 
the great conviction that lies at the 
roots of the New Testament life took 
possession of the first disciples? 

Before the organization, and before 
the detailed theology of the Christian re- 
ligion, there came life, a world of dim 
intuitions, of new judgments of value, 
of emotions, of spiritual aspiration. 
Here is the true protoplasm of Chris- 
tianity, out of which, in reaction with 
the environment, all the theologies, and 
all the ritual, and all the types of 
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organization have sprung. An essential 
element in that spiritual protoplasm, 
the experience of the first disciples, 
was their personal estimate of Jesus. 
It is the correlative of His self-asser- 
tion. It reached conscious expression 
in the Confession of Peter, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” 
It is that conclusion which for good or 
evil has made Christianity what his- 
torically it has been, not simply a sys- 
tem of truths and duties, but a religion 
of Mediation and Incarnation. What 
were the forces which created that 
spiritual protoplasm? Let us narrow 
the question. What was it that led 
Peter to his confession, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God”? 
The remoter causes were many and 
complex, but one stands out clear above 
the rest. It was the total spiritual 
impression which’ Jesus made upon 
him. There was one side of Jesus 
which every upright Jew could under- 
stand, the side to which Humanitarian- 
ism does full justice, the noble moral 
and spiritual teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Parables, the 
sanity, the largeness, the tenderness 
and the grandeur of His thoughts on 
God and the World and the Soul. 
There was the entire consistency of His 
character with His teaching. There 
was the impression made by His won- 
derful works. Close, daily association 
with His Master had created in Peter's 
mind a reverent affection for and trust 
in Him, which made him capable of 
venturing upon Him when the Master 
led him into unknown regions. The 
same faith which enabled him to say, 
“If it be Thou, bid me come to Thee 
upon the water,” made his spirit plastic 
to the influence of that other element 
in His Master’s teaching which has 
formed such an offence to Martineau 
and his friend. I doubt not that the 
same dilemma presented itself to him 
as to them, allowance being made for 
the difference between a Jew of the 
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first age and a Humanitarian Theist of 
to-day. Out of that dilemma he chose 
another road, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the Living God.” It was “a 
mortal spring” of faith across the 
chasm between the old world and the 
new, momentous far beyond what any 
of the disciples realized. Christ alone 
knew it, and met the confession with 
the startling answer, “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar Jona, for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in Heaven. And I say 
unto thee that thou art Peter, and on 
this rock will I build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” As I read the story 
Christ had been deliberately working 
towards this end all along, and He is, 
therefore, just as responsible for the 
form which this spiritual protoplasm 
assumed in the Apostolic period, as the 
Creator of the physical protoplasm is 
for its necessary developments. The 
acceptance of Jesus as the Christ at 
once made Him the object of a re- 
ligious veneration to which no mere 
man has the right. I do not, of course, 
mean that to a Jew of that day Mes- 
siah was equivalent to God Incarnate, 
nor do I hold that during our Lord’s 
lifetime the disciples held the Nicene 
Creed. But I do hold that, taken in 
the spiritual context of Christ’s teach- 
ing, this whole Christ faith, by an 
inner logic, led straight to the recog- 
nition of what seems to me the central 
idea of the New Testament, that God 
was in Christ. 

Can we define more closely this vital 
and peculiar element in the spiritual 
consciousness of the first disciples? 
In what sense did they believe that 
He was Divine? Plainly, this was at 
first only in a very dim, half-conscious, 
rudimentary, and uncertain way. It 
was purely by way of intuition and not 
by way of dogma. The great spiritual 
truths rise always like the sun through 
the mist, or rather it is the mist of 
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lingering sleep that clouds the morning 
eyes of the soul. But dim as was the 
first consciousness of the Apostles that 
God was in Christ, their tone is quite 


unmistakable. The way in which they 
speak of Him, especially after the 
Resurrection, is qualitatively quite 


distinct from the way in which men 
talk even of the best of men. 
not simply a question of proof texts, 
it is a question of accent, of spiritual 
attitude revealed by many things be- 
sides explicit sayings. They speak of 
Jesus with religious awe. They quote 
Old Testament sayings about Jehovah, 
and without hesitation apply them to 
Jesus. They represent “the great 
Intelligences fair” as casting their 
crowns before Him. They speak of 
“the throne of God and of the Lamb.” 
There is in their spirits a cast and 
temper of thought which speedily finds 
even the Messianic idea wholly inade- 
quate to their estimate of Jesus. It is 
difficult to define and specify this first 
Christian consciousness, It is religion 
as yet and not theology, and when we 
are dealing with religious intuitions 
we must use symbol and picture and 
analogy rather than definition. Human 
nature is a harp of many strings. The 
glory and beauty of nature can set 
some of these chords vibrating, but 
they cannot awaken the chords of Love, 
for these need the touch of Humanity. 
But Humanity cannot awaken those 
higher notes which sound only when 
the heart recognizes the presence of 
God. But, explain it as we may, Jesus 
was able to touch those strings and 
call forth that heavenly melody. 
Again, in our highest moments, we can 
discern God in Nature. Our senses are 
awake to the glory of color and form 
and sounds in Nature, but through all 
this sense imagery we discern the ex- 
celling glory of the Eternal. In such 
moments men have felt that:— 

The unfettered clouds and region of the 
heavens, 
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It is- 





Tumult and peace, the darkness and 
the light— 

Were all like workings of one mind, 
the features 

Of the same face, blossoms upon one 
tree; 

Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and with- 
out end, 


We are aware of the presence of God 
in His world. So, too, when we are 
morally at our highest and clearest 
we discern God in conscience. Analyze 
as we may its genesis and develop- 
ment, we know that this does not ex- 
plain conscience any more than a de- 
scription of the genesis and develop- 
ment of language explains the thought 
which lightens through it. We recog- 
nize the voice of God in its awful im- 
peratives with a certainty which makes 
light of all sophistry. It is from such 
analogies that we can, perhaps, best 
understand the Apostolic consciousness. 
To the disciples Jesus was at first, per- 
haps, simply man. But as their knowl- 
edge of Him widened and deepened and 
cleared, the very endeavor to under- 
stand Him, to make a unity of their 
thoughts about Him, led them on to- 
wards conclusions that caused the spirit 
to thrill with awe and wonder, and 
yet with joy. They became aware of 
something mysterious and transcendent 
in Him, something which was to the 
human lineaments of the Character 
what the Thought is to the Word. 
Behind and through Jesus they dis- 
cerned—God, and that vision it is which 
causes the strange thrill and glow of 
their later writings. 

Consider what this discovery must 
have meant to these men. They had 
lived on terms of daily intimacy with 
Jesus. He knew each of them as a 
friend, had often named them by name, 
had intertwined himself in the most 
intimate fashion with their lives. The 


growing conviction that “God was in 
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Christ,” which only acquired articulate 
and conscious form after His death, 
but which was implicit in the later 
stages of their human fellowship with 
Him, must have come with heartshak- 
ing power into that human intimacy. 
We can imagine what it would be to 
anyone among us if God in articulate 
thunder named him by name. But such 
a summons, astounding as it would be, 
could only touch one moment of his 
life. It would be a poor thing com- 
pared with the discovery that God was 
incarnate in his dearest friend, for 
that discovery would touch his soul 
along the whole range of their common 
intercourse. It would be an incom- 
parably richer thing than the most 
beautiful system of religious truth 
about God and about Duty. Above all, 
it would have a personalizing individ- 
ual force about it that would make 
an altogether new life in God possible 
to him. We may take an illustration 
from life to bring out the difference. 
I know a great man by reputation, I 
have read his speeches or writings, and 
I desire to know him personally. I 
learn that he is accessible, and, im- 
pelled by this desire, I seek him out, 
I make my way to his residence, I 
get past his menials, I meet him face 
to face, and I find him all that is 
friendly and courteous. But all that 
is morally possible on these terms is 
an interview and not a friendship. 
The more of common sense and fineness 
of perception that I have, the more 
must I fear that I am encroaching 
upon his time and intruding myself 
upon him, or at least outstaying my 
welcome. I carry the burden of our in- 
tercourse; there is a constraint in the 
interview; there can be no real friend- 
ship. But suppose the case is the other 
way about. Suppose he comes seeking 
me, persists in that search, comes to 
my house and shows himself in earnest 
in the matter, and is patient of my 
ignorance and shortcomings, in a word 
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himself carries the burden of our 
friendship, then something richer than 
an interview is possible—namely, true 
communion of spirit. Such is the under- 
lying view of the New Testament Reve- 
lation, it is God “making Himself of 
no reputation, taking on Him the form 
of a servant, and becoming obedient 
unto death, even the death of the 
Cross.” That is what is involved in 
the conviction of faith, that “God was 
in Christ.” That such a conviction has 
a kindling spiritual force in it will 
hardly be denied. The man who be- 
lieves in it with all his heart will neces- 
sarily be conscious of a great arousal 
of the moral and spiritual energies. 
But if he is a man of living intellect 
this elemental spiritual faith will raise 
a host of new questions in his mind. 
He will find the old world-view in 
which he lived before this new con- 
viction possessed him no longer able to 
contain the riches of his new life, and 
will set about the task of framing a 
world view great enough to contain the 
new Fact. He will endeavor to define 
more closely the mysterious Personal- 
ity of Jesus, to set it in its true re- 
lation to God, to Nature, to the His- 
tory of the Race and to the Soul. It 
is here that we have the key to the 
intense Christological interest of the 
Epistles. It is no false track of 
thought on which their authors are 
travelling. They are simply taking up 
the necessary task of creating a new 
world of thought in which the grand 
and arousing conviction that God had 
manifested Himself to each of them 
after a new fashion in Jesus, could 
find itself at home. 

Here, then, are the religious convic- 
tion and motive which can alone ade- 
quately account for the Christological 
movement of the Apostolic thought. 
They explain also what has been called 
above the distinctive note of the New 
Testament writings, the all-pervading 
sense that something new and amazing 
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has happened. The Divine has appeared 
after a new fashion on the arena of 
History. The Christians of the first 
period do not speak and write simply 
like men standing in the shining track 
of a great pioneer discoverer of the 
soul, who has penetrated further into 
its great unchanging Order; they rather 
speak and act, as Professor Denney 


has said, like “men awakening in a 


hew and stupendous environment,” an 
environment which renders a far nobler 
and freer life possible to them than 
was possible to their fathers. The 
closer anaylsis of what is implied in 
this idea of a changed environment 
would carry us further into a discus- 
sion of what is involved in the idea 
of Mediation than is possible within 
the limits of these articles.‘ All that 
is possible here is to call attention to 
the fact that the New Testament 
writers lay stress everywhere upon the 
fact that their new life rests upon 
something new which God has done. 
The Kingdom of God is to them a 
realm of grace within the moral and 
providential order of the world. I have 
endeavored to show in the argument 
of these articles that we cannot ade- 
quately account for the personality of 
Jesus Christ so long as we are content 
to explain Him by analogy with other 
great founders of world religion, and 
that we can only approximate to the 
truth about Him, when we associate 
with that the further analogy of such 
a great cosmic change as the first ap- 
pearance in the world of self-conscious 
mind. The Apostolic writers go even 
beyond this. They compare the ap- 
pearing of Jesus with the creation of 
the world itself, and the rise of Chris- 
tian life to a continuance of the crea- 
tive fiat of God. We may bring out 
this contrast between the Humanita- 


4 The idea of a ‘‘changed environment’’ does 
net, of course, imply any reversal of the moral 
and spiritual order, but simply its completion. 
Partial analogies are found in the taking up 
of the Inorganic into the Vital, and of the Vital 
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rian and the Transcendent views by a 
final illustration. We know that there 
is at this moment a great city grow- 
ing up close to the Arctic circle under 
conditions unprecedented in the history 
of the world. The dream of a new 
El Dorade is summoning to the Johan- 
nesburg of the Klondyke thousands of 
the most enterprising and adventurous 
youth of England and America. Great 
buiidings are rising, streets and squares 
are being formed, municipal Govern- 
ment is being organized and admin- 
istered; and so long as the gold holds 
out, everything that enterprise and 
ingenuity can do will be done to make 
human life free and active in the long 
winter night and amid the rigors of the 
Arctic frost. We may hear, ere long, 
of wonderful new discoveries in the 
art of supplying warmth and light to 
this daring outpost city of gold, and 
each will make life more tolerable to 
its inhabitants. None the less, how- 
ever great may be such discoveries in 
the standing physical order, the life 
of such a community must always be 
a straitened and impoverished thing 
in strange contrast with the life of 
happier regions. But suppose that 
something greater still were to happen. 
Suppose that by some vast astronomi- 
cal change the entire conditions were 
altered, that instead of the rigors of the 
Arctic zone there came to the Klondyke 
the climate of the Riviera, Nature 
would be transfigured, the dark sea 
would become azure, the silent woods 
would ring with melody, the thick- 
ribbed ice and ancient snow would yield 
to the grass and the flowers, and hu- 
manity, feeling that a great load had 
been lifted, would leap up in victorious 
energy, in wonder, and in joy. Such 
is the change that comes over the spirit 
of the scene as we pass from the 


into the Self-Conscious. ‘‘Think not’’ said Jesus, 
“that I am come to destroy the Law and the 
Prophets, I am net come to destroy, but to ful- 
fil.”’ 
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heathen moralists, or even from the 
prophets, to the New Testament writ- 
ings. The environment of the soul has 
changed. God has manifested Himself 
anew as Father and Redeemer of men, 
a great load has been lifted from the 
conscience and the heart, and the spirit 
of man leaps up in liberty and joy. 
It is only when we recognize the truth 
of this idea of a change in the environ- 
The Contemporary Review. 
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ment that we can understand either 
the Personality of Jesus, or the course 
of the life and thought of the Apostolic 
age, and it is, I believe, not due to 
accident, but to necessities deeply 
seated in the nature of the soul, that it 
is in the strength of this faith that 
the great historical victories of Chris- 
tianity have been won. 
D. 8. Cairns. 





THE EVENING OF LABOR. 


Farmer Robbins stood in the lane 
tapping his leather legging with his 
riding-switch, and looking far from 
pleased. He had an unpleasant task 
before him, and hesitated as to the 
way in which to set about it. Only 
the remonstrances of an over-thrifty 
and sharp-tongued wife had compelled 
him to face it at all, since to a man 
of his kindly nature to do what he pro- 
posed was most repugnant. It was 
glaringly unjust and he knew it, and 
the fact that it was the constant prac- 
tice of the countryside did not make it 
more palatable to him or any easier 
to perform. But the remembrance of 
his wife’s shrewish tongue kept him 
to his promise, and with the desire to 
get the further side of a task that 
fitted him ill, he began to stalk swiftly 
down the lane. 

Coming to a gate that opened into 
his own fields he paused for a moment 
to listen. From the lower side of the 
fields there came to his ears the crisp 
ring of steel, followed by the splinter- 
ing sound of green wood as it is bent 
and broken, and having thus located 
the presence of the man for whom he 
was looking, he climbed the gate and 
moved slowly across the sodden land. 


The snap of wood and the ring of 
the billhook became clearer, and very 
shortly he caught sight of the worker 
toiling in the ditch at the foot of a 
leafless hedge. As he drew nearer the 
man saw him but slackened his work 
not at all. Slowly and methodically, 
for the vigor of youth no longer fired 
him, he cut away the trailing brambles 
that the year had produced, lopped off 
the too obtrusive shoots of the hazel, 
and now and again to fill a barren 
place bent over a sturdy sapling, giving 
it the necessary cut with the bill to 
prevent its springing back to its old 
place. Occasionally he had recourse to 
the spade, throwing mud against the 
bank and plastering it in the crevices, 
so providing fresh roothold for the 
primroses and hart’s-tongue ferns 
which make a Dorset hedge so much 
more beautiful than the cropped haw- 
thorns or the dreary stone walls of the 
North country. The man himself, as 
hinted, was old. Time’s long-service 
reward was written in the bent back, 
in the lines of the withered face and 
in the wisp of grizzled hair which 
straggled from underneath his cap. 
For nearly fifty years he had been at 
this task of beautifying the country- 
side; poorly rewarded, and with scarce 
a holiday from year’s end to year’s 
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end, but now the end threatened him, 
harder to bear than all the hardship 
of that half-century of labor, yet the 
grim destiny for almost all his kind. 

The farmer’s heart smote him as he 
looked on this veteran of the fields, 
but circumstances compelled him to 
be ruthless, and casting about for some 
way to introduce the matter he had 
come to speak upon, he remarked, 
“Work do zeem to goa hard, Amos!” 

“Not zo terr’ble hard, nor yeet zo 
won’ervul easy! Kind o’ betwixt an’ 
between!” the hedger retorted, pausing 
to wipe the sweat from his forehead 
with the cuff of his coat. 

“You baint zo young as you were 
once!” said the farmer, pursuing his 
secret purpose. 

“Ee be about right there, maister. 
Vor zure I baint zo young as I was 
oncest!”’ 

“It be the way ov nature, I s’pose. 
We do all grow older, an’ age makes 
work heavy going! Even ’ee, Amos, 
ean’t do the work ’ee could twenty 
years ago. Now, I reckon ee’d ha’ 
done this hedge in terr’ble quick time 
in them days!’ 

“Trew, varmer, trew!” said the la- 
borer, straightening over his implement 
amoment. “I’ve a zeed the time when 
I’d a-vinished this hedge-side ’tween 
zunrise an’ zunset, but ’tisn’t in wold 
bones an’ stiff joints to do such mar- 
vels!” And the old man sighed re- 
gretfully for vanished days. 

The farmer fixed his eyes on some 
distant ricks, tapped his leg with the 
switch, and responded more in the man- 
ner of one who meditates a course of 
action than of one who had reached 
a decision. “Right, Amos! You’ve 
a-hit the nail on the head! An old hoss 
may be zo willing as never was, but 
’e can’t a-do the work of a young one. 
The missus was saying them very 
words to me no later than this very 
morning, an’ ’twas because of that 
I strolled down here now!” The farm- 
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er’s voice quickened as if he were 
anxious to be done with the matter. 
“’Ke zee, Amos, work be a-vallin’ be- 
hind, an’ the missus her do zay as 
how we do want zome younger blood 
upon the varm, besides some help in 
the dairy, for zince our girl, Sabina, 
was married, her’ve found it too much 
to do by hersen, zo I be a thinkin’ 
ov hiring young Josh Huddy an’ his 
wife to help on the varm, an’ in the 
dairy!” 

The laborer, who had ceased working 
to listen to this long statement, eyed 
his master with eyes that were dim 
with sudden despair. A quick sus- 
picion had given him the key to the 
situation. “What do ’ee mean, varmer? 
Do ’ee mean as how I be to goa when 
young Josh Huddy do come?” 

“Noa! Noa! Leastways not exactly 
that!” Farmer Robbins hurried to an- 
swer. 

“Then what do ’ee mean?’ Amos 
asked... “Speak up like a man an’ zay 
where ’ee be drivin’ to.” 

“Well, Amos, it is this way. I be 
willing to employ ’ee at present wages 
of nine-pence vor each working day, 
but I must have the cottage.” 

“Must ha’ what?’ shouted the old 
hedger. 

“The cottage,” repeated the farmer 
stolidly. “‘Ee zee, Amos, young Josh 
an’ his wife must live somewhere, an’ 
there be but one cottage to the varm.” 

For a moment the old man shook like 
wind-stricken corn, his lips trembled 
in soundless words, and his breath 
came in gasps. Then he won control 
of himself. ‘An’ where be I an’ my 
missus to goa, if ’ee do take the li'l 
cottage from us? We've a-lived there 
this dree an’ thirty year, an’ we'd 
reckoned on leaving it on’y vor the 
ehurehyard! ’Twill be cruel hard to 
turn us out now!” 

“IT don’t know, Amos! Happen ee’ll 
vind a house nearer the village, an’ 
ef ’ee do I'll lend ’ee the wagon——” 
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“Thank ’ee vor nothing, maister!”’ in- 
terrupted the hedger harshly. “Shan’t 
want noa wagon vor our ridding as 
‘ee do knoaw very well! There baint 
a cottage between here and Axminster 
—az ’ee must knoaw!” The farmer 
did know it. The scarcity of cottages 
in rural England made such action 
as he was compelled to take an un- 
speakable wrong, and he bitterly 
blamed the great landowners whose 
refusal to build laborer’s houses made 
him and his class yearly play the part 
of tyrants. 

“Well, I can’t help et, Amos! Though 
I be mortal vexed. The cottage is tied 


to the varm, an’ I must have another 


regular hand, zo there is no other way.” 

“An’ this be my reward vor more 
nor vorty years’ labor on your farm— 
be it, maister? Vor dree an’ forty 
years come next Lady Day I've 
a-worked vor the wold maister an’ 
yoursen, winter weather an’ shine, an’ 
now I be a-drove out o’ my little cot- 
tage, because I be getting wold—be- 
cause I be getting wold!” His tone 
was exceeding bitter, and his voice 
shook with gusty sobs though his eyes 
were dry. 

“An’ when be us to goa?” he asked 
after an interval, in which the farmer 
had not dared to look at him. 

“Well, Amos, I be unwilling to hurry 
’ee—so we'll zay in a month. That'll 
give ’ee time to look round, an’ maybe 
’ee’ll find a house before then.” 

“Maybe!” said the hedger in a de- 
spairing tone, his eyes on his master’s 
boots. 

The farmer eyed him for a moment, 
then he turned and went back across 
the fields. By the gate he paused and 
looked back. The laborer still stood, 
against the hedge-side, and the farmer 
seemed to detect an increased stoop in 
his figure that told of an infinite hope- 
lessness. Dimly he felt the tragedy 
of the situation, and swinging himself 
over the gate, marched down the lane, 
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indignant with himself, and muttering 
anathemas on the _ circumstances, 
which, as he deemed, rendered neces- 
sary the cruel action he had taken. 
For a quarter of an hour the man 
he had left stood as though rooted to 
the place. He looked down the hedge- 
side, but saw neither his unfinished 
work, nor the rabbits which, em- 
boldened by his silence, broke cover, 
to forage for wild parsley. His mind 
was busy with vanished years, and 
with the few days yet left to him. 
These last he knew now must have 
a bitterness to which his life had been 
a stranger hitherto. He groaned within 
himself as he thought of the inevitable 
end; then he looked to heaven, heavy 
with lowering clouds, and found no 
augury of better things. A gust of 
rain hurtling across the fields awoke 
him from his stupor of despair, and 
picking up his tools, he shambled to 
his home, aged and broken in an hour. 


Il. 


A month later his worst hopes were 
realized. As he had foreseen, no availa- 
ble cottage was to be found, and there 
remained but the only alternative—the 
poorhouse. 

At length the day came when the 
situation had to be faced, for in two 
days the cottage must be surrendered, 
and to the end that his wife and he 
might have shelter, Amos must get 
an order for admission to the work- 
house. Heartbroken, he was stumbling 
down the lane on his yisit to the Re- 
lieving Officer, when he met the post- 
man, who handed him a letter, and 
then at his request took it and read it 
aloud to him. 

It was a letter from a married 
daughter twenty miles away, expres- 
sing sorrow for their trouble, and 
whilst regretting she could not offer 
shelter to both, intimated her willing- 
ness to find a home for one of them 
as they thought best! 
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For a moment Amos stood dumb- 
founded, then with a shout of joy he 
took the letter from the postman, and 
started back home at a pace that for 
him was a run. Bursting in on his 
wife he found her in tears, but sure 
that he brought consolation he disre- 
garded them. 

“Marty, I’ve a-brought ‘ee news, girt 
won’ervul news!” 

“Ave ’ee, Amos?” 
for the moment. 

“Iss, I have, vor zure! Terr’ble good 
news: ’ee baint to goa to the house 
after all!” 

“Noa?” cried Marty, unbelieving. 

“Noa! Vor sure, ’ee baint! I be to 
goa myself whilst ’ee do goa to our 
Naomi’s. It is in the letter which the 
postman gived I just now,” and ke 
held the letter up to convince her. 

At first a great joy lit up the aged 
face, and then it faded before a con- 
quering sadness. “I couldn’t do et, 
Amos, I couldn’t leave ’ee to goa 
alone!” 

The old man blustered. His voice 
roared expostulation. “Nonzense, 
Marty! ’Ee’d ha’ to leave me whether 
or no. Down to Axminster women- 
kind and menkind be kept i’ separate 
stalls, an’ I won’t have ’ee goa! How 
’ee can think ov et wi’ that letter star- 
ing ’ee in the face, I don’t know!” 

His wife still expostulated, so he took 
a different way. 

“Marty,” he said, “do ’ee remember 
the time I asked ’ee to wed me?” 

“Iss, Amos, ’twas down in Tudhay 
Lane!” 

“An’ don’t ’ee call to mind a promise 
I made ’ee? Didn’t I zay that zo long 
as I did live ’ee should never zee the 
inside of t’poorhouse?’”’ 

“Iss, Amos, but us didn’t think ov 
this then—an’ we was too boastful.” 
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Her tears stayed 
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“Noa! Noa! An’, before God, I'll 
keep thic promise I made ’ee. Marty, 
dear, ’twill break me entirely if ’ee 
be stubborn an’ don’t let me!” 

He put a hand like gnarled and 
knotty wood upon her shoulder, and 
looked into her face. For one moment 
her eyes met his, then lifting her apron 
to stay the tears she bowed her head 
in mute consent. 

Two days later they left the cottage 
together, and set out to their separate 
exiles in the carrier’s van. Through 
all the six miles that lay between the 
cottage and the Axminster workhouse, 
like two children they sat hand in hand, 
in the shadow of the van, speaking no 
word. When they entered the town 
Marty’s tears began to fall, and when 
the van came to a standstill at the 
workhouse gates, she looked at him 
with streaming eyes. “Kiss me, my 
man!” 

He kissed her, clumsily, for he had 
not done so before for twenty years. 

Then he wrung her hand, promising 
that before long he would have a day 
out to see her, and as he climbed down 
the steps he paused to shout:— 

“*Member me to Naomi!” 

A moment later the van was on the 
move again. He paused by the gates 
to watch it go. As he did so he saw 
the cover parted in the rear and his 
wife’s face appear. When the vehicle 
reached the corner he waved his 
hand. 

Thro’ the opening of the tarpaulin 
Marty’s hand waved an answer, and 
then was lost to his sight at the turn 
of the road. Then he turned, and feel- 
ing in his pocket for the order of ad- 
mission, very wearily went up the 
gravelled path to the workhouse, thank- 
ing God he was alone. 

Ben Bolt. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


The Internatinal Socialist Congress 
of 1904 will be remembered as that 
at which a new phase of Socialist 
activity was definitely entered upon. 
The one question which was discussed 
with any degree of fulness was the 
tactics to be pursued by Socialist poli- 
ticians, the controversy mainly raging 
round the point at which the Revolu- 
tionist should abdicate in favor of the 
Statesman. Revolution has always 
been maintained as an essential part 
of Socialist propaganda, although of 
late there has been a tendency to give 
the term an esoteric or philosophic 
rather than a popular meaning, or at 
least to qualify it with a “mental 
reservation,” as Scotch Presbyterian 
ministers do when swearing allegiance 
to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. Revolution is no longer meant 
to connote the barricade-and-bullet 
method of propagating Socialism, but 
simply the change in the social order 
which the introduction of Socialism 
implies. In its political sense Revolu- 
tion is meant to express the view that, 
since Socialist propaganda is based 
upon an irreconcilable and ever-in- 
creasing antagonism of interests be- 
tween the property-less and the prop- 
ertied classes, the conflict being waged 
is really in the nature of warfare, and 
admits of no participation by the rep- 
resentatives of labor in any system of 
government which does not aim at the 
overthrow of the existing order of so- 
ciety and methods of wealth produc- 
tion and distribution. It was the tac- 
tics based on this theory which was 
assailed at Amsterdam. Revolution 
by force having dropped out of sight, 
the further stage has now been 
reached of considering whether the 
political method is to remain revolu- 
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tionary in spirit and action or become 
frankly evolutionary. The marvellous 
growth of the movement in recent 
years and its success at the polls has 
forced the question into the arena for 
discussion, and the result is already a 
foregone conclusion. Socialist human 
nature is, after all, but a slice from 
the common stock, and is not cast in 
any ultra-heroic mould. 

The personnel of the Congress was, 
as usual, full of interest. Amnestied 
French Communards from New Cale- 
donia, escaped Russian Nihilists from 
Siberia, tortured and pardoned Span- 
ish Anarchists from the dark dun- 
geons of Montjuich, Saxon and Dane, 
the inflammable Latin, and the stolid 
Teuton: for scores of these men and 
women life is one continuous conflict 
with despotic authority. All, however, 
were intent on planning that new or- 
der of society in which class rule shall 
have ended and Altruism reign su- 
preme. Theirs is a great faith, a 
noble enthusiasm. To many of them 
—political exiles, the overthrow of the 
seething caldron of Continental revo- 
lutionism, victims of Governmental 
despotism who see no way of escape 
save that which the rifle can open out 
—the discussion on what degree of 
latitude is permissible in co-operating 
with Bourgeois Governments must 
have seemed weirdly unreal. Nowhere 
in all that vast assembly was there, 
however, any trace left of the old 
Utopianism of Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
Louis Blane, or Robert Owen. De- 
spite divergence of opinion as to 
methods, Revolutionist and Evolution- 
ist were at one in their agreement 
that Socialism cannot be developed as 
an isolated phenomenon by means of 


colonies or phalansteries. Whatever 
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their favorite method of hastening its 
coming, they one and all see in Social- 
ism but the next stage in the progres- 
sive evolution of a more ordered state 
of society in which all will be free and 
equal. 

The personality which attracted most 
attention was the quiet, gray, slightly 
limping form of Vera Zassuliteh. It 
seems hard to believe that this is the 
intrepid Nihilist who, in 1878 and in 
broad daylight, killed the head of the 
Russian police and _ successfully 
pleaded justification for the deed. Her 
shot rang right across the Continent, 
and was the signal for the beginning 
of that reign of terror and propaganda 
by deed which men still think of with 
a shudder. What perhaps lends 
special interest to her presence at the 
Congress is the fact that it was her 
brother, General Zassulitch, whose 
death at the front was such a blow to 
Russian hopes in the early stages of 
the war with Japan. 

August Bebel, who since the death 
of| Liebknecht is the recognized leader 
of the Socialist party in Germany, was 
there, but only intervened in debate 
when questions deeply concerning the 
movement were being discussed. M. 
Jaurés, the brilliant French 
and parliamentarian, was the oppo- 
nent whom Bebe! laid himself out to 
match. So far as applause indicates 
anything, Bebel was the undeniable 
favorite. He belongs to the old guard, 
and has endured much. Emile Van- 
dervelde, Enrico Ferri and Dr. Adler 
represented Belgium, Italy, and Aus- 
tria respectively, and are all men of 
note. It is a notable fact that the 
largest delegation at the Congress was 
the British. The Independent Labor 
party, the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, and the Fabian Society were 
there as a matter of course, being So- 
cialist organizations; but, in addition, 
there were the representatives of the 
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Labor Representation Committee, the 
General Federation of Trade Unions, 
and the Metalworkers. Though they 
took little part in the proceedings, it 
was recognized their influence was a 
force which would require to be 
reckoned with in future Congresses. 

To understand the situation as it 
presented itself to the Amsterdam 
Congress it is necessary to trace its 
development. In 1874 the _  Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association 
went to pieces, rent and torn by inter- 
necine strife between the Anarchists 
under Bakounine, a Russian aristocrat 
of great force of character and a born 
Revolutionist, and the State Socialists 
under Karl Marx. Following its dis- 
solution there was a lull for a time 
in the International movement. Or- 
ganized Socialism was at that time 
non-existent in Great Britain, and on 
the Continent outside of Germany the 
revolutionary Anarchist element had 
the upper hand. Of a real demo- 
cratic movement there was none. 
Revolution has the rule of the strong 
inherent in itself; it cannot exist other- 
wise, and a democratic movement 
which has to burrow underground is 
doomed. The conflict between Marx 
and Bakounine and other opponents 
was the strife of intellectual giants 
waged in Titanic fashion, and the 
outcome of their conflict was the shat- 
tering of the organization which each 
seuzht to control. Both were auto- 
crats, although Marx was the more 
shrewd and also the saner spirit of 
the two. 

In 1847 Karl Marx, in collaboration 
with Friedrich Engels, had drawn up 
a manifesto as an expression of the 
principles of the Communists’ League, 
and this became the recognized basis 
and groundwork of Socialistic propa- 
ganda. This document, strangely 
enough, was as acceptable to the 
Anarchists as it was to the Commun- 
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ists. True each placed their own in- 
terpretation upon it, and gave a differ- 
ent meaning to the practical appli- 
eation of their common creed. Marx 
declared the State under Democratic 
control to be necessary for the preser- 
vation of the liberty of the subject 
under Socialism; whereas Bakounine 
saw in the State only an engine of op- 
pression which would render Social- 
ism of non-effect. Further, both par- 
ties were, when occasion served. 
frankly revolutionary. Marx wanted 
a revolution for the overthrow of the 
Bourgeois and the establisliment of 4 
Social Democratic State; Bakounine 
for the overthrow of the State alto- 
gether. For a moment it is important 
to remember that the Communist 
manifesto of 1847 was drafted by 
Revolutionaries to meet a state of 
affairs in which revolution was the 
only method by which the voteless 
proletariat could enforce their de- 
mands. It was, in fact, as Engels 
frankly stated many years after, in- 
tended as a counterblast and an anti- 
dote to the Utopian schemes of those 
who thought that Socialism could be 
ushered in by such peaceful methods 
as the forming of colonies or the set- 
ting-up of national workshops. It was 
an exposition of scientific as opposed 
to Utopian Socialism. Strange enough, 
the phrases and methods set forth in 
the manifesto still form the basis of 
Socialist tactics in most countries, and 
the proceedings at Amsterdam were 
also dominated by the spirit of that 
interesting historical document. This 
being so, it will assist the reader to a 
better understanding of what follows 
if I give here the summary of it as 
given by Engels himself in his preface 
to the English edition. The summary 
states 

That in every historical epoch the 
prevailing mode of economic production 
and exchange, and the social organiza- 
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tion necessarily following from it form 
the basis upon which is built up, and 
from which alone can be explained, the 
political and intellectual history of that 
epoch; that consequently the whole his- 
tory of mankind (since the dissolution 
of primitive tribal society holding land 
in common ownership) has been a his- 
tory of class struggles, contests be- 
tween exploiting and exploited, ruling 
and oppressed classes; that the history 
of these class struggles forms a series 
of evolution in which, nowadays, a 
stage has been reached where the ex- 
ploited and oppressed class—the pro- 
letariat—cannot attain its emancipation 
from the sway of the exploiting and 
ruling class—the bourgeois—without at 
the same time and once and for all 
emancipating society at large from all 
exploitation, oppression, class distinc- 
tion, and class struggles. 


On this frankly materialistic con- 
ception of history and evolution the 
Socialist movement of the world has 
been, in theory at least, founded, and 
arising out of it has grown the dogma 
that under no circumstances should 
Socialists’ countenance any form of 
Bourgeois Government, since to do so 
would be to lend support to the exist- 
ing order of society and retard the 
coming of Socialism. Further, it is 
assumed that the lot of the worker 
under capitalism must be one of in- 
creasing misery, and the more he is 
oppressed and downtrodden, the more 
anxious will he be to throw off the 
system that oppresses him, and that 
therefore any palliatives put forward 
by Bourgeois Governments can only 
be intended to relieve the pressure 
somewhat, and make the proletarian 
contented with his lot, and blind him 
to his true position; and these also, 
therefore, must be classified in the 
category of hindrances to Socialism. 
It was to a great cataclysmal up- 
heaval in society that the men who 
penned the manifesto looked for the 
bringing-in of Socialism, and that idea 
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still perpetuates itself in the minds of 
those who, in practice, have long since 
overthrown its method. For, as I shall 
show presently, even the most rigid 
adherents of the Marxian theory are 
among its greatest offenders when 
acting as politicians. 

The resuscitation of the Congress, 
after the fall of the Red International, 
was due to German initiative, and, as 
was inevitable, the movement for a 
time bore the impress of Teutonic 
bureaucracy. At each succeeding Con- 
gress after 1887, the Anarchist ele- 
ment declined in numbers and influ- 
ence until, at the London meeting in 
1896, a resolution was carried which 
excluded them altogether, and Social- 
ism was definitely committed to parlia- 
mentary and constitutional methods. 
But the seeming harmony thus at- 
tained was only on the surface, and at 
Paris in 1900 a fresh element of dis- 
cord was discovered which marked a 
further stage in the evolution towards 
a progressive interpretation. The new 
cause of alarm came from France, 
where M. Millerand, a Socialist Dep- 
uty, had, in consequence of the Drey- 
fus affair and with the concurrence of 
a majority of his colleagues, accepted 
a portfolio in the. Ministry of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau. Socialist opinion 
in France was divided on the wisdom 
of this step, and at the International 
gathering of 1900 it was the subject 
of a long and animated debate. In the 
end, a resolution, moved by Herr 
Kautsky on behalf of the German 
delegation, was carried, reaffirming 
the class war and declaring that no 
Socialist could enter a Bourgeois 
Ministry save as the delegate of his 
party, and only for a definite and par- 
ticular object, and that he should 
withdraw so soon as the object in 
view had been attained. On the face 
of it, this was a lowering of the flag 
and a temporizing with principle, and 
a departure from the strict interpre- 
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tation of the class-war theory. It was, 
in fact, an admission that there were 
occasions when it might be incumbent 
on a Socialist party to assist in saving 
Bourgeois society as the lesser of two 
evils. After this admission, as the 
wiser heads foresaw, it only became 
a question of where the line should be 
drawn, and it was a certainty that the 
mark would tend to recede as the So- 
cialist movement neared the goal of 
its operations. Meanwhile, the Wal- 
deck-Rousseau Ministry was shooting 
down striking workmen, and receiving 
the Czar of Russia as if he were a 
Heaven-sent saviour of society, and M. 
Millerand could not escape the odium 
which attached itself to these acts. 
Feeling kept steadily rising against 
him, despite his efforts in the cause of 
labor reform, and finally a resolution 
of no confidence was carried, and he 
resigned his portfolio, but not his seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
trouble did not end there; during the 
four years which have elapsed since 
1900, the malady of which M. Mil- 
lerand’s portfolio was but a symptom 
has become widespread and assumed 
many varied forms. 

The growth of political Socialism 
during the past ten years has been 
phenomenal, not only in Germany, but 
in Italy, France, Belgium, and to a 
lesser degree other countries where 
the Socialists have grown from an in- 
significant faction into a powerful and 
well-ordered force, with a controlling 
influence in the Parliaments. The 
functions and responsibilities of a reg- 
ular opposition have to be met by 
them, and this is bringing with it a 
changing outlook. They are no longer 
in the mere propagandist stage, where 
a destructive criticism of the existing 
order of society serves as material 
enough for speeches. If they are to 
continue to grow, constructive states- 
manship must supplement criticism. 
A mere negative will no longer serve. 
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The break-up of old political parties 
and combinations is revolutionizing 
the political situation, and with the 
passing of the old-time theory of a 
cataclysmal introduction of the So- 
cialist régime there has come also a 
widening of the political outlook and a 
freer interpretation of Socialist 
dogma. Not only is the irreconcilable 
intransigeant being driven to the 
rear, but the philosophic interpreta- 
tion of the basis of the Socialist creed 
is expressed in different terms. It is 
no longer universally held that the 
growing poverty of the masses is the 
best assurance for the speedy realiza- 
tion of Socialism, or that reforms are, 
even if a Bourgeois class meant them 
to be so, hindrances to the spread of 
the movement. When Socialism comes, 
say the new men, it will be as the 
result of the growing intelligence and 
comfort of the masses, and not their 
growing poverty and despair. The 
theory of the “increasing misery” of 
the working class, long one of the bul- 
warks of Socialism, is no longer ten- 
able, and has given way to the com- 
monplace that “the gap between the 
working class and the rich class to- 
day is greater than ever before.” The 
value of human thought as a solvent 
of class prejudices, and even of inter- 
ests, may also be considered a new 
factor in the situation. In a :word, the 
Hegelian interpretation of history, on 
which Marx founded his theory of So- 
cialist evolution, is now either dis- 
credited or at least disregarded. As a 
natural corollary to this new outlook. 
there has grown up a feeling that the 
Socialist parties should, whilst rigidly 
adhering to their ideal and indepen- 
‘dence, be prepared to co-operate with 
other parties for certain well-defined 
and specific purposes, or when by so 
doing they can save the country from 
reaction. It has not generally, at 
least, been conceded that Socialists 
‘should take office in coalition Govern- 
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ments, although it is evident that this 
is a logical sequence which is bound to 
follow joint action on the floor of the 
Chamber. To neither of these ten- 
dencies will the leaders of the old 
German guard lend the slightest coun- 
tenance. They will tolerate no re- 
vision or even reconsideration of the 
tactics adopted to meet the situation 
as it existed half a century ago. In- 
transigeant revolutionists they have 
always been, and so, they assert, they 
will always remain, and until re- 
cently they would have been sup- 
ported by the practically unanimous 
voice and vote of the Congress in this 
resolve; but at Amsterdam they found 
themselves almost alone among Eu- 
ropean nations with parliamentary in- 
stitutions. The times and the situa- 
tion have moved, German thought 
has stood still. 

But even in Germany the new 
leaven is at work. The Revisionists, 
as the new school of thought has been 
named, have been making their infiu- 
ence felt of late, and although the 
party conference can always be relied 
upon to carry any resolution on policy 
which has the support of Herr Behel, 
still in action the party keeps moving 
further away from the old Revolu- 
tionary standard. The election ad- 
dress, for example, on which the Ger- 
man party won its magnificent suc- 
cess eighteen months ago might, with 
the deleting only of some thirty-five 
words towards the end, quite well form 
a model for Liberal candidates in 
Great Britain at next election. Army 
expenditure, protection, expenditure 
on the Colonies, taxes on beer and to- 
bacco, the fiscal fleecing of the poor, 
the neglect of domestic and social re- 
forms, for which the Government can 
find no money, and so on, are all com- 
mented on and denounced, and it is 
only in the concluding lines that So- 
cialism is named. On the second bal- 
lots, too, it is becoming common for 
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the Socialist vote to be given to Radi- 
cal candidates, whilst participation in 
municipal administration is now ad- 
mitted as permissible. The influence 
of the Volmar-David-Bernstein sec- 
tion is growing, and the tactics of the 
party are being modified in conse- 
quence. In Belgium the Socialists 
and the Radicals have practically 
come to terms, and will not only sup- 
port each other’s candidates as against 
the reactionary Clericals at next elec- 
tion, but will co-operate with them in 
working for such an amendment of 
the franchise laws as will abolish the 
fancy franchises now existing and se- 
cure universal suffrage. In Italy 
Signor Turratti proposes to co-operate 
with the Radicals in securing a num- 
ber of immediate administrative and 
social reforms, and at a special con- 
ference of the party held at Bologna 
in April this year to consider the ques- 
tion of policy, attended by twelve 
hundred delegates, the Revolutiona- 
ries, under Enrico Ferri, only won by 
a few votes, and through obtaining 
the support of the semi-Anarchist 
southern branches where the Socialist 
movement is weak. In all these cases 
Revolutionary Socialism is giving way 
to Evolutionary. The ideal is the 
same, but the methods or tactics are 
themselves undergoing a change 
which can only be described as revo- 
lutionary. 

But it was France that once more 
supplied the Amsterdam Congress 
with a concrete case. The fal! of the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry and the 
withdrawal of M. Millerand from the 
Cabinet have not been followed by 
any change of tactics on the part of 
the French Socialist party, and the 
Government of M. Combes is as much 
dependent upon, and as freely re- 
ceives, Socialist support as that of his 
predecessor, M. Waldeck-Rousseau. In 
addition to all this there was the Brit- 
ish section and its special position. 
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Since the formation of the Labor Rep- 
resentation Committee the Inde- 
pendent Labor party has been com- 
mitted to supporting trade-union can- 
didates standing as such and without 
Socialism being a factor in the con- 
test. True, the I. L. P. has never ac- 
cepted the Marxist interpretation of 
Socialism or Socialist tactics, and a 
few years ago its alliance with the 
Trade Unionists on a non-Socialistic 
basis would undoubtedly have been 
considered damning evidence against 
its claim to be considered a Socialist 
organization at all. The British Colo- 
nists, who, together, were recognized 
as one separate nationality at the Con- 
gress, were in a like position. In the 
Australasian Colonies the Labor party 
is not troubled about theory, but con- 
fines itself strictly to practical ques- 
tions of the hour. The number of 
avowed Socialists in the ranks of the 
Labor party is not large, but the work 
accomplished proves unmistakably 
that Socialism may be won quite apart 
altogether from theories of “class con- 
sciousness,” or any of the dogmas by 
which the Marxists set such store. 
They, too, therefore had a position to 
defend against the Germans. It was, 
therefore, not without some anxiety 
that Herr Bebel and his colleagues 
met with the representatives of Inter- 
national Socialism and Trade Union- 
ism at Amsterdam. 

At the Dresden Congress of the Ger- 
man party in 1901 a resolution was 
carried, after considerable debate, in 
which the Revisionists were smitten 
hip and thigh. Subsequently that sec- 
tion of the French movement which is 
led by MM. Vaillant and Guesde, 
which dissents from the tactics of M. 
Jaurés, adopted the same resolution 
and forwarded it to the International 
Congress so as to have the whole 
question of tactics raised there. The 
Dresden resolution affirms in its most 
uncompromising form the class-war 
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revolutionary theory—always bearing 
the mental reservation in mind—of the 
Marxist doctrine, and condemns all 
and sundry who in any way seek to 
modify its terms or question its wis- 
dom. In true dogmatic fashion it as- 
sumes that the wells of truth and wis- 
dom were exhausted when the Com- 
munists’ manifesto was framed in 
1847, and that all who gainsay this 
are heretics fit only for excommuni- 
cation. Even the errors of that histor- 
ical document, abandoned by Herr 
Bebel, are re-enunciated with all the 
acclaim of verbal inspiration. For 
three days at Amsterdam a mixed 
commission considered the Dresden 
resolution, and finally, after rejecting 
an amendment moved by Vandervelde 
(Belgium) and Adler (Austria), passed 
it on to the Congress by twenty votes 
to sixteen. By this time everyone 
knew that the resolution was prima- 
rily a declaration against Jaurés in 
France ard the Revisionists in Ger- 
many. Towards the end of the de- 
bate it concentrated itself upon 
Jaurés. The brilliant Frenchman, 
however, did not take it “lying down.” 
In a forty-five minutes’ speech he car- 
ried the war into the enemies’ camp, 
and taunted the Germans with their 
impotence despite their big 3,000,000 
vote. In France they could show a 
Republic saved and some social legis- 
lation achieved as a result of their 
policy. But the German party was still 
barren of results. They were even in 
doubt as to whether it would be safe 
to invite a few fellow Socialists from 
other lands to meet them in Congress. 
Bebel replied. Was the French Re- 
public, after all, worth saving? If 
Jaurés had won social reforms by his 
tactics, they in Germany had forced 
them from the ‘Government, who 
hoped thereby to wean the workers 
from Socialism. Before they could be 
an effective party in Germany they 
must increase their vote to 7,000,000. 
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Others took part in the debate, but 
the interest had evaporated when the 
two leading opponents had said their 
say. The resolution of condemnation 
was as follows: 


The Congress condemns to the fullest 
extent possible the efforts of the Re 
visionists, which have for their object 
the modification of our tried and vic- 
torious policy based on the class war, 
and the substitution, for the conquest 
of political power by an unceasing at- 
tack on the bourgeoisie, of a policy of 
concession to the established order of 
society. 

The consequence of such revisionist 
tactics would be to turn a party striv- 
ing for the most speedy transformation 
possible of bourgeois society into So- 
cialist society—a party therefore revolu- 
tionary in the best sense of the word 
—into a party satisfied with the reform 
of bourgeois society. 

For this reason the Congress, con- 
vinced, in opposition to revisionist ten- 
dencies, that class antagonisms, far 
from diminishing, continually increase 
in bitterness, declares: 

I. That the party rejects all responsi- 
bility of any sort under the political 
and economic conditions based on capi- 
talist production, and therefore can in 
no wise countenance any measure tend- 
ing to maintain in power the dominant 
class. 

II. The Social Democracy can accept 
no participation in the Government 
under bourgeois society, this decision 
being in accordance with the Kautsky 
resolution passed at the International 
Congress of Paris in 1900. 

The Congress further condemns 
every attempt to mask the ever-grow- 
ing class antagonisms, in order to bring 
about an understanding with bourgeois 
parties. 

The Congress relies upon the Socia- 
list Parliamentary group to use its 
power, increased by the number of its 
members and by the great accession of 
electors who support it, to persevere in 
its propaganda towards the final object 
of Socialism and, in conformity with 
our programme, to defend most reso- 
lutely the interests of the working 
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class, the extension and consolidation 
of political liberties, in order to obtain 
equal rights for all; to carry on more 
vigorously than ever the fight against 
militarism, against the imperialist and 
colonial policy, against injustice, domi- 
nation, and exploitation of every kind; 
and, finally, to exert itself to the ut- 
most to perfect social legislation and 
to enable the working class to fulfil its 
political and civilizing mission. 


The Vandervelde-Adler amendment, 
which followed the resolution in its 
affirmations concerning Socialism, but 
left out all the condemnations of Re- 
visionism, was fathered in the Con- 
gress by the British section, and was 
first voted on. The numbers showed 
a tie, twenty-one for, twenty-one 
against. Thereafter, the Dresden 
resolution was carried, twenty-five 
votes being given for it, five against, 
and twelve nations abstaining. The 
Revolutionists cheered, but _ their 
leaders knew that they had gained but 
a Pyrrhic victory. The future is not 
theirs. 

An analysis of the voting on the 
Vandervelde-Adler amendment reveals 
the strength of the Revisionist posi- 
tion. Each nation had two votes. 
Those supporting the amendment 
were: Great Britain two, the British 
Colonies two, Argentina two, Sweden 
two, Austria two, Belgium two, Den- 
mark two, Holland two, Switzerland 
two, and France one, Norway one, 
Poland one; total twenty-one. Opposed 
to the amendment were: Germany 
two, Bohemia two, Bulgaria two, 
Spain two, United States two, Hun- 
gary two, Italy two, Japan two, Rus- 
sia two, and France, Norway, and 
Poland one vote each; total twenty- 
one. The most superficial glance at 
this list is sufficient to show that, with 
the exceptions of Germany and Italy, 
wherever Socialism is a political force, 
Revisionism is the policy favored. 
Even in Italy, as already stated, one 
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half, and that by far the more repre- 
sentative of the party, is with Jaurés, 
although at the Congress both votes 
went against the amendment. In 
countries without Parliamentary in- 
stitutions, or where they are of the 
most rudimentary kind, the trend of 
the movement is necessarily Revolu- 
tionist. The one French vote cast for 
the amendment represented forty 
members of the Chamber of Deputies 
against eleven deputies on the other 
side. The case of the United States 
requires a special word of explana- 
tion. For half a century the Socialist 
movement there was confined almost 
exclusively to the Germans, who, with 
a devotion and fidelity to a great cause 
all too rare, kept their Socialist clubs 
going, and waged continual warfare 
against capital. But all in vain. They 
insisted on telling the well-fed, free- 
born American worker that he was a 
poor, down-trodden slave; they ex- 
pounded the class war, and called for 
class consciousness in 2 country 
where, at that time, the words had no 
meaning, and so they made no head- 
way. But now the conditions are 
rapidly changing. In no country in 
the world has the capitalist system of 
production developed so rapidly as iu 
the United States of America, and 
now all the evil social conditions 
which haunt the older nations of Eu- 
rope like a nightmare are reproducing 
themselves in an aggravated form in 
that vast continent. As a natural 
consequence the American workmen 
are taking to Socialism with avidity. 
Already the Socialist party boasts of 
a financial membership of 25,000, 
which will probably mean a vote of 
250,000 at the coming Presidential 
election. But as yet the American 
Socialists, beyond a few small suc- 
cesses in local elections, have not be- 
come a_ political party. The move- 
ment, although strong and rapidly 
growing, is still in the early propa- 
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ganda stage, and is still dominated 
by a stern Marxism. True, it has 
shaken itself free from the incubus of 
some of the logical extremists who 
formerly terrorized it, but it has not 
yet gained confidence or courage 
enough to think for itself. Time, how- 
ever, and a growing sense of strength 
will rid it of that enslavement to 
phrases and dogmas by which it is 
still enthralled. Briefly, the situation 
as revealed by the voting at Amster- 
dam is this: wherever free parlia- 
mentary institutions exist, and where 
Socialism has attained the status of 
being recognized as a pary, dogmatic 
absolutism is giving way before the 
advent of a more practical set of 
working principles. The schoolman is 
being displaced by the statesman. 

When the alternative is borne in 
miud, the growth of the new tactics 
ceases to be matter for wonder. 
The idea which seems to dominate the 
Revolutionaries is that, whilst Capi- 
talist society is going to pieces from 
its own inherent rottenness, and polit- 
ical parties and institutions as organs 
of Capitalism are dissolving with it, 
Socialism shall go on building up a 
new party, bringing with it a new sys- 
tem, and that when the old order and 
the old parties can no longer keep 
themselves erect, the new party and 
the new system will supersede them. 
The whole thing is reminiscent of the 
One-Horse Shay. As a theory it may be 
perfect; in practice it is unthinkable. 
It only shows how the old traditional 
idea of a physical-force revolution still 
perpetuates itself with a certain order 
of mind. 

In statesmanship, more probably 
than in any other sphere of human ac- 
tivity, it is difficult to carry a theory, 
however logical, into the field of action. 
The crowd which to-day cheers the 
philosopher enunciating some abstract 
proposition will to-morrow vote for 
his opponent who promises them 
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something immediately practical. And 
the crowd is right both times. The 
old taunt alleged against Socialism, 
and not without reason, was that 
whilst its professors were agreed in a 
merely negative denunciation of the 
existing order of society, no two of 
them could keep from fighting when 
they sought common ground of action 
in building up the new order. If the 
coming of Socialism is to be evolu- 
tionary and not cataclysmal, that of 
itself implies a long process of experi- 
mental legislation. ‘rhe famished 
multitudes cannot, and will not, wait 
for a Socialist. majority to give them 
relief through a complete change of 
system, and if Socialists will not co- 
operate with those who are prepared 
to aid them in their social schemes, 
then the proletariat will turn from 
them and look elsewhere for the relief 
they so much need. Men, however ear- 
nest, who are not themselves feeling 
the pinch, can afford to be philosophic 
and iogical; but the mind of the work- 
ing class has a practical bent, and 
their condition is a sad bar to their 
too rigid adherence to logical princi- 
ples. In Italy it is a moot-point 
whether the Radicais will not 
seriously undermine the position of 
the Socialists in coming forward with 
a strong social programme. 

There is, too, a touch of the humor- 
ous in the situation. Those who mo- 
nopolized the forum at the Congress 
did not lend much countenance to the 
theory that Socialism is a movement 
of the class-conscious proletariat for 
its own emancipation from the bond- 
age of Bourgeoisism. When doctors 
of medicine and of law, learned uni- 
versity professors, successful business 
men, wealthy stockbrokers, ard rebel- 
lious aristocrats loudly proclaim their 
class consciousness, and their determi- 
nation to wage the class war without 
compromise, there is a touch of the 
ludicrous and an air of unreality 
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about it all. Not that they are not sin- 
cere—far from that; but, »fter all, 
they are not the proletariat, con- 
scious or other. 

The results of the new policy re- 
main to be tested. That mistakes will 
occur, and that they will be made the 
most of, is inevitable. It may also be 
regarded as certain to occur that 
minorities in each country will remain 
irreconcilable, and break away from 
the main body of the party. This is 
already the case in France, and is 
threatened in Belgium. Had _ the 
Revolutionaries been defeated at the 
recent Congress of the-party in Italy, 
a split there would have occurred at 
once. It may come as it is. It may 
even be that the International itself 
will again be rent in twain for a time. 
But these risks will all bave to be 
faced. No one who has watched the 
movement could seeing that 
some such crisis as the present could 
not be long delayed. It is not any 
man’s doing or seeking. It comes as 
the natural outcome of the growth of 
Herr Kautsky, one of 

most single-minded 


miss 


the movement. 

the ablest and 
men there are in the Socialist move- 
ment, and Guesde, may have precipi- 
tated it by their narrow determination 
to stamp out its beginnings; but its 
coming was inevitable. Socialism may 
keep out of politics and be frankly 
revolutionary, but it cannot enter poli- 
tics and remain so. Socialism is and 
must ever remain the greatest revolu- 
tionary change the world has seen, 
but if it is to be accomplished by 
peaceful methods its supporters must 
adapt themselves to parliamentary 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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tactics, and the moment this is ad- 
mitted the revolutionary ideal must 
be put aside. The change will not all 
be gain, and the danger.is that the agi- 
tation, by becoming flabby, will lose its 
greatest value as a force for regener- 
ating the character of the democracy. 
Here all the argument is on the side 
of the extremists. No hard-and-fast 
Tule can be laid down for the appli- 
cation of the new methods, but gen- 
erally speaking, where the Socialist 
propaganda has so far succeeded as to 
have built up a strong party in the 
State, and where the ties which kept 
the older parties together have so far 
been dissolved that there is no longer 
an effective reform party remaining, 
there the Socialists may be expected 
to lend their aid in creating a new 
combination of such progressive 
forces as give an intellectual assent 
to Socialism, and are prepared to co- 
operate in waging war against reac- 
tion and in rallying the forces of de- 
mocracy. When this can he done so 
as in no way to impair the freedom 
of action of the Socialist party or to 
blur the vision of the Socialist ideal, 
it would appear as if the movement 
had really no option but to accept its 
share of the responsibility of guiding 
the State. Then, just in proportion as 
Socialism grows, so will the influence 
of its representatives in the national 
councils increase, and the world may 
wake up one morning to find that So- 
cialism has come, that the long- 
dreaded revolution is over, and that 
the dreamers are already in quest of 
a new ideal for the regeneration of 


the race. 
J. Keir Hardie. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


A PARAGRAPH IN “‘THE POSTBOY.” 

In the following week Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne duly cut her wheat; Sir Jocelyn, 
according to his promise, sending his 
own men to reap and bind it. But few 
of the laborers hitherto employed at 
came with any regularity, 
womenfolk continued to 
whether because they 


Lychgate 
though the 
work for her, 
were more grasping than their Sons 
and Husbands, or because closer con- 
tact their young Mistress had 
caused them to realize that she har- 
bored no sinister designs against them 


with 


or any human creature. 

This harvesting of the great field 
was nevertheless a dismal affair, shorn 
of all the jovial which 
usually attended such occasions. No 
neighbors were there to assist with 
strong arm and kind advice; even the 
poor folks came not to songo, as they 
called it; though as a rule the ears 
dropped by the reapers were gathered 
up with joyous alacrity, and there was 
usually a little feast made for the 
gleaners, and sometimes there was 
even a piper to play to them, and then, 
having gathered all they could and 
danced till they were weary, they went 
home carrying their songles in triumph. 
But in Dorothy’s field many ears of 
wheat would have Iain unheeded in the 
stubble had not she herself gleaned 
after the harvesters with Malachi and 
our Patty, who happened to be there 
that day. ” 

“See what a Miser it is,” grumbled 
Sir Jocelyn’s men, as they watched her 
at work. They spoke loud enough for 
her and Patty to hear them, and, in- 
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deed, little Patty herself wondered that 
her friend should show such eagerness 
in the matter, until, drawing her aside, 
Dorothy told her that she was toiling 
for the benefit of the poor. 

“I am determined,” said she, “that 
they shall have fheir part, else how 
could I look for the crop to be blessed? 
Since they will not glean for themselves 
I am doing it for them, and I will send 
the bundles privately to Mr. Formby 
so that he may distribute them as he 
thinks fit, not letting it be known, how- 
ever, that they come from me, lest 
they should be thrown back on my 
hands.” 

It was towards the end of August 
that Sir Jocelyn came down somewhat 
later than usual to The Delf one even- 
ing, and burst into the parlor waving 
a paper in his hand. 

Dorothy had been sitting like the rest 
of us, awaiting his arrival with the 
Daily Courant, and started up as he ap- 
proached her. 

“Good news, Madam!” 
“An express has just arrived 


he cried ex- 
citedly. 
from town informing me that our ven- 
crowned with success. 
has come up a 


ture has been 
Our ticket, Madam, 
prize, and we are now the joint pos- 
sessors of a benefit worth one hundred 
pounds a year! Ha!—what say you to 
that, friend Will you 
grumble against lotteries again? Fifty 
pounds a year each! Why, ‘twill keep 
me in canes and periwigs, and I dare- 
say Mrs. Ullathorne’s share will satisfy 
her mantua maker.” 

“Fifty pounds a year!” cried Dor- 
othy, clasping her hands, “tis a for- 
tune. "Twould be enough to keep me 
in comfort even without help from the 
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farm. This is indeed news, Sir Jocelyn. 
How shall I thank you for the trouble 
you have taken!” 

She extended her hand to him before 
us all, and he bowed over it, saying in 
a low voice—not so low though but I 
heard him: “Do not thank me at all; 
it is a mockery. Is not all I have at 
your feet if you would but stoop to 
take it?’ 

Then in a moment he stood erect 
again and was joking with my Father. 

Though Mrs. Dorothy’s face darkened 
at this speech of his, it soon became 
evident that she could think of noth- 
ing but his tidings. She was by turns 
excited and abstracted, now talking 
eagerly of all she would do with her 
fifty pounds, anon sinking into a 
reverie, her brows knit, her lips moving 
as though occupied with some difficult 
calculations, 

When Sir Jocelyn would have es- 
corted her home she dismissed him 
with more curtness than she had shown 
him of late, announcing that she had 
a matter of business to discuss with 
me, and requesting my company in his 
stead. 

Sir Jocelyn stepped back with a 
smile; and, seizing my hat, I walked 
forth beside her. 

“Luke,” said she, when we had left 
the house behind and found ourselves 
in the open fields, “Luke, can you call 
to mind how much money there is of 
mine still remaining in your Uncle’s 
hands?” 

“Why, you have drawn out a good 
bit of it from time to time,” said I, and 
then I fell to reckoning. “I think you 
have a little over a hundred pounds re- 
maining,” I summed up in conclusion. 

“Yes; I thought so too,” returned she. 
“I have been trying to add up the 
figures, but ’tis not easy to cipher in 
one’s head. Now, Luke, I want you to 
get that money from Mr. Waring to- 
morrow.” 


“What! All of it?’ I cried aghast. 
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“Yes; all of it. I want to spend a 
hundred pounds at once, and ’twould 
not be worth his while to guard the 
remainder.” 

“I hope you are doing right,” said I, 
assuming an air of wisdom. ‘“’Tis a 
very great sum, and you might be in 
more need of it some day than at 
present. Your crops might fail or——” 

“Ah, but my fifty pounds a year se- 
cures me from want,” cried she. “I 
dared not run risks before, but now 
I am safe, whatever happens.” 

“Wait, at least, till you have the 
fifty pounds in hand,” cried I. “I have 
no great trust in these lotteries—you 
might find yourself defrauded in the 
end.” 

“No, no,” returned she, “I cannot 
wait a day. Oh, Luke, this obligation 
is like a millstone round my neck! 
Day and night I have thought and 
planned how I should rid myself of 
the burden, and now this chance has 
come, I will at least discharge some 
of it. I will give you a note to take 
to your Uncle, and if you will kindly 
bring me back the money to-morrow 
night I shall be infinitely obliged to 
you.” 

“My Uncle will strongly disapprove,” 
said I with a sigh. “He will have a 
thousand reasons to urge against it. 
What must I say if he questions me?” 

“Why, nothing, save that you know 
naught of the matter and are merely 
obeying orders. I will make the note 
so imperative that he cannot hesitate 
in complying.” 

When we reached Lychgate, there- 
fore, I accompanied her into the par- 
lor, and sat there waiting for her let- 
ter, which she dashed off at great 
speed, and with a deal of underlining, 
which I presumed denoted emphasis. 

I went away sorely puzzled and dis- 
approving of the measure almost as 
much as did my Uncle when I pre- 
sented the missive to him on the fol- 
lowing day. 











I told no one but Patty of my mission; 
the little wench, indeed, was so urgent 
to ascertain Mrs. Dorothy’s motive for 
desiring my company, that I found it 
impossible to withstand her. I some- 
times wished I had not already con- 
fided so much to her, for she would 
now never rest until by hook or by 
crook she had wormed out of me every- 
thing that I knew. She would lie in 
wait until she found me alone, and then 
so contrive that, what between ques- 
tions and surmises, she had drawn 
from me all that could be revealed. 
Had it not been that I knew her to be 
trustworthy, my conscience would 
have pricked me sore many a time; 
but she was staunch and faithful and, 
moreover, often very helpful in putting 
off our elders when they pressed me 
with questions. 

I wished for her aid indeed with my 
Uncle next day, I know, for the worthy 
man so badgered me as nigh to drive 
me distracted. 

At last, losing patience, I cried, ‘“Well, 
Sir, ’tis Mrs. Ullathorne’s own money, 
and if you will not give it up to her 
she will perhaps think you have made 
an unfair use of it.” 

“Fiddle-de-dee!” cried Mr. “Waring, 
“a pretty thing to say to your Uncle, 
young Master.” 

And with that he embarked on a ser- 
mon which exhausted both himself and 
me; but in the end unlocked the safe, 
counted out the notes and handed them 
over to me, 

Dorothy thanked me for the service 
I had done her with such joyful grati- 
tude, however, that I well-nigh forgot 
the vexation it had caused me. 

The next thing we heard was that 
Malachi had gone on a journey. Dor- 
othy told us herself, and, moreover, 
asked permission to sleep at our house 
during his absence. 

We were all much gratified at this 
mark of friendliness, but when we 


were alone together Patty whispered 
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in my ear, “He has gone to pay some 
of those debts, Luke.” 

And I nodded back, and we both of 
us felt, I daresay, very important at 
knowing so much more than our 
neighbors. 

We thought no further on the matter, 
however, until some days later, when 
Sir Jocelyn in handing the News paper 
as usual to Dorothy—it was the Post- 
boy that day I remember—pointed out 
with a laugh a certain paragraph 
which he said would set many tongues 
a-wagging. 

She began to read it aloud with a 
smiling face, but suddenly stopped 
short with a gasp, till seeing our eyes 
fixed upon her, and Sir Jocelyn asking 
her anxiously if she were not well, she 
continued the passage hastily and with 
many blunders. 

It was dated from Exeter, and re- 
lated in plain terms, how much interest 
and excitement had been awakened in 
that town by a strange event which 
had recently occurred there. 

“His Lordship the Bishop,” said the 
paper, “while taking the air in the 
Palace gardens on Tuesday evening, 
was suddenly accosted “by a tall man 
in a gray frock who thrust a letter 
into his Lordship’s hand, saying hur- 
riedly at the same time that it con- 
tained payment of an old obligation. 
Before the Prelate had time to question 
the fellow he disappeared. He looked 
and spoke like a countryman, and the 
Bishop, though he could not distinguish 
his features in the dusk, is convinced 
that he never set eyes on him before. 
The packet, on being opened, contained 
bank notes amounting to one hundred 
pounds sterling. His Lordship de- 
clares himself quite at a loss to account 
for this strange benefaction, being, it 
is said, unconscious of having either 
lent the sum in question to any in- 
dividual or been defrauded of that 
amount. It has been suggested, by 
some of the townspeople, that it may 
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possibly be an act of restitution made 
by some dishonest person in whom the 
pangs of conscience have tardily made 
But we are credibly 
informed that the Bishop himself 
scouts the notion, and declares that 
none of his family could have done 
him such a wrong without arousing his 
suspicions, and that as for robbety 
from the outside, he had suffered this 
but once in his life, when his coach 
was stopped on the border of Exmoor 
and rifled of plate and other valuables. 
It is said that his Lordship, feeling 
himself unable to accept what he 
chooses to consider a mistaken offering, 


themselves felt. 


and having made yain search for the 
donor, intends to distribute this strange 
benefaction in charity.” 

“And very well done of his Lordship, 
too,” said my Father approvingly. 

“Shall we not have the war news?” 
asked Dorothy, in an odd, constrained 
tone. 

“Ah, to be sure, my dear, and thank 
you kindly. Jest a minute—but this 
’ere tale is a queer thing. What do you 
think, your Honor? Was the money 
really owing to his Lordship?” 

“Why, how can I tell?’ returned Sir 
Jocelyn laughing. ‘“’Tis strange that 
he should have no recollection of it. 
’tis an offering from one 
whom he had befriended in former 
times, or there may be some folks 
wicked enough to think that ’tis the 
harvest of some wild oats of his youth 
—a lost bet or a gambling debt, or what 
not. He must be a fortunate man if 
he was never defrauded to his knowl- 
edge except on the highway—and I 
doubt the Gentleman of the Road are 
not so eager to discharge their debts 
of honor—but I am sure you are not 
well, Madam,” he added, turning sud- 
denly to Dorothy, who did indeed look 


Perhaps 


unlike herself. 

“A momentary dizziness,” said she. 
“The room is close, I think. I will go 
out into the air for a few minutes. No, 
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I do not want any one to accompany 
me,” she cried impatiently, as more 
than one of us started up. “I am bet- 
ter by myself.” 

We saw her, through the window, 
pacing up and down the flagged path, 
and Patty and I looked at each other. 

“It was that phrase ‘debt of honor,’ ” 
said Sir Jocelyn suddenly, “I should 
not perhaps have used it. Did she not 
say that she herself had debts which 
weighed upon her?’ 

Presently Dorothy back, 
taking up the paper accomplished her 
task as usual, giving no further sign 
of discomposure. 

But after supper I joined Patty in the 
buttery, where she was ranging the 
dishes, and asked her in a whisper if 
she thought it possible that Mrs. Dor- 
othy could have sent that hundred 
pounds, which she had been so eager 
to secure, to the Bishop of Exeter. 

“The paper said: “A tall man in @ 
gray frock,” whispered back. 
“Malachi is little and bent, and wears 
black always. Do ye think it could 
be that other gentleman, Luke?’ 

“Nay,” I returned, “they said he 
looked and spoke like a countryman. 
Besides, how could Dorothy owe the 
Bishop anything?” 

“Perhaps his Honor, Sir Jocelyn, was 
right,” said Patty, “and ’twas just 
what he said about an honorable debt 
or a debt of henor or some such thing 
that upset her. Do you know some- 
times I wonder, Luke—thou’lt be mad 
if I say what I’m thinking on——” 

“Say it all the same,” said I. 

“Dorothy is as clever as she is beau- 
tiful,” said Patty, “but sometimes I 
wonder, Luke, if——” 

Here she set down the dish which 
she had been wiping, and, turning and 
leaning towards me, tapped her fore- 
head mysteriously. 

“Do you mean to hint she is not right 
in her head?’ whispered I, as angrily 
as she had expected. 


same and 


she 
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“Not quite that,” she returned 
earnestly. “But she’s had a deal o’ 
trouble—eh, ’tis plain to be seen she 
has. And I sometimes think she 
fancies things. That talk of hers at 
times, thou knows—that talk about not 
being fit to be our friend—a child 
could see how good she is, so I reckon 
’tis a bit o’ fancy makes her keep it up. 
And then these debts o’ hers. How 
could she have debts when she lives 
so quiet and ne’er sees a soul! I often 
wonder if ’tis all a notion.” 

I stared at Patty; sometimes she gave 
evidence of a kind of shrewdness which 
I could not help respecting in her. I 
had heard of such things before now, 
as of people being sane on all points 
save one, and for a moment I almost 
wondered if Patty could be right, and 
if all this weight of anxiety and an- 
guish existed but in Dorothy’s imagi- 
nation. But when I came to think 
more seriously of the strange facts 
concerning her which had already 
come to light, of the mystery which 
surrounded her, of her unexplained 
relations with that handsome and noble 
gentleman whom I chose to call my 
Master, I could not agree with Patty’s 
theory. 

“There is more behind,” said I, “than 
we can ever guess at. There is a rid- 
dle which I fancy we shall never read.” 

Malachi came back in course of time 
and Dorothy returned to Lychgate. 

As our own harvest-time came on 
my Father began to get about more, 
and would sometimes drive himself 
from field to field in the spring cart, 
with his leg proppe’ on a stool 

The readings ceased about this time 
for, as Mrs. Ullathorne said, he was 
now not so much in need of consola- 
tion, and, moreover, owing to her diffi- 
culty in getting folks to work for her, 
she was kept busy at home. She had 
induced her women to undertake much 
of the lighter field work, such as weed- 
ing and feeding the live things; the milk- 
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ing, of course, they did entirely. ‘This 
left a larger share of dairy work to 
the Mistress, and her plea was there- 
fore justified, though I fancy she was 
not sorry to withdraw herself as much 
as might be from Sir Jocelyn’s society. 
The daily meetings and conversatious 
at The Delf, the subsequent walks 
home attended hy his Honor, hed of 
Jate become evider tly irksoine to ser. 

My Father frequently regretted her 
prolonged absence, and was, moreover, 
much concerned at the strained rela- 
tions between herself and her folks. 

“She'll not be wble to work the farm 
if this goes on,” be would say. ‘hey 
tell me she has but one lad there now 
kesides old Malachi. Who's to do the 
potato gettin’ and the plougnin’ an’ 
that? She'li 
have to give up the farm if it goes on.” 

“Nay,” said my Mother, who was an 
optimist, ‘“’tis all that stupid talk 0’ 
James Brewster's. But ’twill die away 
in time; the neighbors must see what 
a harmless wench it is, and how good- 
natured and kind. And our own 
friends ’ull haply take a leaf from our 
book and hold out a hand to her, poor 
lass. We must have her at tie Break- 
ing, mustn’t we, Gaffer?—maybe when 
they see how thick are wi’ her 
they’ll think better on’t.” 

Now our great Breaking of Flax took 
place about the middle of September 
in each year, and was always the oc- 
Many of 


’Tis a serious business. 


we 


casion of a jovial gathering. 
our neighbors came to help us, and 
our big barn was filled with them. 
We made the place very gay with gar- 
lands, and in the evening we had a 
fiddler and a piper, and kept up sports 
and dancing till daybreak. 

It would be, as my Mother said, a 
good opportunity to show our friends 
in what high esteem we held Mrs. Dor- 
othy. My Father was much respected 
by all who knew him, and his opinion 
and that of my Mother could not fail 
to carry weight. I bethought me also 
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that when they saw the beautiful crea- 
ture working like the rest of us, tak- 
ing her turn at the gigs, or helping to 
gather up the beaten flax, they could 
not but be touched at her simplicity 
and kindness. I had noted that when 
she worked with us in the meadow 
all who were there seemed more 
friendly to her; and I hoped that her 
The Leadon Times. 
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presence in our midst would lay their 
suspicions to rest. Something of this 
I said to her when I carried my 
Mother’s invitation, and, though I well 
knew she had little heart at this time 
for seeing company, she suffered her- 
self to be persuaded and promised to 
join our homely gathering. 


(To be continued.) 


r 
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The correspondence printed in these 
columns on the use of Welsh in work- 
ing sheep-dogs is abundant proof that 
the revival of the Celtic tongues, re- 
cently advocated, will meet with no 
resistance from the canine population. 
They have been brought up to under- 
stand Welsh from whatever corres- 
ponds to the cradle in a canine nursery. 
On the confines of the Highlands the 
dogs often understand both Gaelic and 
English. But these polyglot collies are 
not very common, and the greater part 
of the orders given to them, except 
such ordinary phrases as “Go home!” 
“Lie down!” or “Come here!” are 
usually conveyed in the tongue of the 
Gael. 

Ever since the dog became the ser- 
vant of man he has also had to be a 
linguist. If the annals of dogs and 
men were searched, it would be found 
that the former had in their day been 
proficient in the understanding of 
tongues dead for centuries, as they will 
be in the future of the languages of 
nations yet unborn. “Argo” doubtless 
obeyed the orders given by Penelope 
in the most lady-like Ionic of the day; 
the dog of Alcibiades was no less pro- 
ficient when addressed in “up-to-date” 
Attic by the club porter in Athens; and 
we may be very certain that all the 
dogs on the canvases of Cuyp and 
Teniers were equally familiar with the 
dog language of double Dutch. 


“Don’t say that before ‘Snap.’ ‘Snap’ 
don’t know he’s only a dog. He thinks 
he’s folks!” was an American appre- 
ciation of the quickness with which 
dogs understand and resent any thing 
rude said about themselves. The de 
gree to which they comprehend doubt- 
less differs, and is probably in most 
cases limited to the perception that 
their name is associated with laughter 
or a censorious tone of voice when 
mentioned to others. Also the range of 
conversation, and of activities to which 
it refers, is so large in the average 
gentleman’s house that a dog often 
gives up the effort at understanding 
more than actually concerns its daily 
comfort. It becomes bored by the de- 
mands on its attention,—the more so as 
it has as a rule nothing to do to keep it 
busy. But any one who has spent any 
time, let us say, in fishing quarters in 
a Northern farmer’s house cannot fail 
to notice how simple and few the items 
are which make up the routine of the 
day, and how completely the dog— 
there is always a dog, and that a collie 
—understands all that is going on, and 
probably most of what is said. These 
farmers are a very silent people as a 
rule, speaking seldom, and then only 
about practical matters. When happy 
and comfortable, their practice is to sit 
quiet, not to talk. So the dog takes 
very special notice when a remark is 
made, knowing that it is usually con- 
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nected with the doing of something by 
other people or by itself. It is quite 
used to be told to “mind the baby” or 
to “stay ben the house” while the wife 
goes out, and it knows exactly and to 
the minute what every person and 
every animal about the little farm will 
be doing at any given time. It is thus 
that it also learns to understand talk 
which refers to these objects of in- 
terest. St. John in his “Wild Sports 
of the Highlands” says:—“The dog that 
lives with his master constantly, sleep- 
ing before his fire instead of in the 
kennel, and seeing and hearing all that 
passes, learns, if at all quick-witted, 
to understand not only the meaning of 
what he sees going on, but also fre- 
quently, in the most wonderful manner, 
of what is being talked of.” He then 
mentions the instance of his retriever, 
which understood all that was going 
on as to the sporting plans of the day. 
If he remarked at breakfast: “Rover 
must stop at home to-day; I cannot 
take him out,’ he never attempted to 
follow him; while if he said: “I shall 
take Rover with me to-day,” he was 
all excitement. But the most curious 
example of a (probably) polyglot dog’s 
understanding of conversation was 
shown him by a shepherd. Like the 
dogs of modern Greece, which keep 
watch along the little banks which en- 
close their masters’ barley-fields, the 
sheep-dogs “‘watch their masters’ small 
crop of oats with great fidelity and 
keenness, keeping off all intruders in 
the shape of cattle, sheep, and horses. 
A shepherd once, to prove the value of 
his dog, which was lying before the 
fire in the house where we were talk- 
ing, said to me in the middle of a sen- 
tence concerning something else, ‘I’m 
thinking, Sir, the cow is in the pota- 
toes.’ The dog, which appeared to be 
asleep, immediately jumped up, and 
leaping through the open window, 
scrambled up the turf roof of the house, 
where he could see the potato field. 
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He then, not seeing the cow, ran and 
looked into the byre, where she was, 
and finding that all was right, came 
back to the house.” The shepherd said 
the same thing again, when the dog 
once more made its patrol. But on the 
doubt being uttered a third time, it got 
up, looked at its master, and when he 
laughed, growled and curled up again 
by the fire. 

It is greatly to the credit of canine 
intelligence that dogs seem able to 
understand not only orders given in any 
pure language, but also those given in 
debased or mixed languages. Is this, 
perhaps, the origin of the phrase “dog 
Latin”? The dog-teams used when 
the Klondike was first discovered were 
worked in a kind of “pidgin French,” 
a mixture of old Canadian-French, 
English, and Indian. The order to 
start was “Macharn!” which all the 
trained dogs understood. This the 
English miners turned into “March 
on!” Its origin, and the form in which 
the first sledge-dogs had heard it, was 
“Marche, chien!” Probably most Eng- 
lish hounds were addressed in a 
bastard Norman-French long after the 
language was entirely dropped in 
speaking to persons. It is just possi- 
ble that the familiar “War hare!” and 
“Eloo in!” are the remains of the an- 
cient foreign hunting terms. 

Where collies are being “worked” on 
the hills of the North by their masters, 
the latter as a rule address them in a 
series of shrieks, not shouts, which are 
absolutely unintelligible to any human 
listener whatever, so that the inter- 
change of orders and the understand- 
ing of them are much more in the 
nature of signals than of language. 
But that is a matter of use and wont. 
Probably the dogs begin by learning 
to obey orders given in the natural 
voice, round the cottage or homestead. 
They inherit the capacity for under- 
standing what they are wanted to do in 
an unusual degree, as well as the 
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as the ser- 
way. 


natural inclination to act 
vants of man in a particular 
They have a positive eagerness to learn, 
and to be employed. “We ask for 
employment, and they give us work!’ 
says a disgusted British working man 
in an amusing musical comedy now be- 
ing performed. The Northern collie 
desires employment of any 
kind,—even work. But there are dis- 
tricts where work is scarce even for 
because the “labor market” is 
overstocked. In parts of Cumberland, 
for instance, away from the mountains 
and fells, the are busy 
every day looking after sheep, there 
are large areas where the farms are 


eagerly 


collies, 


where dogs 


, 


small, and there are no “sheep gates’ 
or big mountain pastures at all. But 
the tradition of owning sheep survives, 
and even if there are no sheep, it is 
infra dig. not to have a dog. The tra- 
ditional form of property was cattle or 
sheep, and the presence of a dog is a 
token that there is property to look 
after, to “fetch” to the fold or the 
milking shed, or to drive to market. 
The result is that to every mile of road 
there are about ten yellow collies, most 
of which belong to the renks of the 
unemployed for the greater part of the 
day. To fill in part of their time they 
sit on the stone walls contemplating 
the passers-by, and against 
hope that a stray animal may come 
past which they can aid in “rounding 
But their ingenuity in finding 
“jobs” about the house is great. Be- 
sides “fetching” the two or three cows, 
perhaps from the adjacent meadow, 
about which they make a maximum of 
fuss and barking, they “fetch” the 
chickens to be fed, “bring” the ducks 
up from the river, see the horses back 
from plough, and often go off to the 
school, perhaps a couple of miles off, 
aml “fetch” the children home. 

Dogs kept much in the owner's com- 
pany do not necessarily learn to under- 


hoping 


up.” 


The Spectator. 
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stand the meaning of words. That de- 
pends on the alertness and interest of 
both the animal and its owner. But 
they can be made to understand much 
if treated in a way which appeals to 
them. For example, an eager little 
dog, brought into the house on the 
understanding that it is going out for 
a walk, and quite ready to bolt out of 
the door, on seeing its mistress going 
upstairs as though she were giving up 
the idea of a walk, will sometimes run 
gaily upstairs if the latter says: “I 
am going to put my hat on,” emphasiz- 
ing the remark by pointing to her head. 
Nearly all dogs know what “going to 
church” means,—namely, that they 
must not come. It is the opposite and 
contrary of “going for a walk.” Mr. 
Bartlett the elder, the first Superintend- 
ent of the “Zoo,” held that, however 
attentive to his duties a keeper might 
be, he was never successful if he did 
not talk to his animals. But the per- 
formances of the charmingly clever 
and accomplished “troupes” of merry 
little dogs and monkeys and the Shet- 
land ponies now performing at the 
Italian Circus in Argyll Street are in 
many cases completed without a single 
word from their trainer, to whom, 
nevertheless, all the dogs in turn rush 
each of them a single 
morsel taken from his pocket after 
their “turn” is finished. Their enthu- 
siasm for their work is great, which 
the dogs show by wagging their tails 
or by loud and joyful barks when they 
have completed their turn of duty. 
But the work is done in silence, so far 
as human direction is concerned. It is 
highly probable, however, that, as all 
of them are finished artists (which is 
evident to the spectator), they have 
long ago learnt to dispense with 
prompting. It is also quite certain that 
they were all trained in Italian, and 
that any orders understood by them 
would be given in that language. 


up to receive 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


A London house is to bring out a 
new editions of the memoirs of Count 
Grammont, fully annotated ard illus- 
trated with more than a hundred por- 
traits. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are the Ameri- 
can publishers of Sir Mountstuart 
Duff’s “Notes from a Diary” which is 
one of the most varied and entertain- 
ing of recent volumes of personal 
reminiscence. The same house pub- 
lishes this season the second volume of 
the “Life and Letters” of H. Taine, 
which covers the years from 1853 to 
1870; Professor Dowden’s Life of 
Browning; and the Creevey Papers. 
These are distinguished additions to 
biographical literature. 


An English writer has been investi- 
gating the receipts of leading Russian 
authors for their writings. Tourge- 
nieff, it appears, shortly before his 
death, disposed of the copyright of all 
his works to a publisher for $45,000. 
The productions of Gogol were dis- 
posed of for $30,000; Puschkin’s and 
yontcharoff’s each realized about 
$17,500, while Kryioff’s fables brought 
about $7,000 and the entire copyrights 
of many well known writers have been 
sold for much smaller sums. 


The Temple Shakespeare for Chil- 
dren, which E. P. Dutton & Co. are 
publishing, comprises a series of books 
in which Mrs. Alice Hoffman under- 
takes to simplify the stories of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, with short extracts 
where the text is not too difficult for 
a child to understand. Mrs. Hoffman’s 
aim is to enable children to become ac- 
quainted with the charm of Shakes- 


peare without being repelled by the 
difficulties of the language. This is an 
undertaking which calls for more than 
ordinary nicety of discrimination. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for 
early publication an important volume 
on “The Russo-Japanese Oonflict: Its 
Causes and Issues,” by K. Asakawa, 
Ph.D. In this account of the diplo- 
matic and economic factors of the con- 
flict, Dr. Asakawa speaks with author- 
ity; for he is undoubtedly the most ac- 
complished Japanese student of East- 
ern Asiatic politics and history now 
writing in English. He has taken de- 
grees at Yale and at Dartmouth where 
he is now a member of the faculty as 
lecturer on the Far East. 


Miss Geraldine Brooks, author of 
“Dames and Daughters of Colonial 
Days” publishes through T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. a companion volume, “Dames 
and Daughters of the French Court.” 
Through the pages of this modest and 
attractive book move the stately fig- 
ures of Madame Roland, Madame de 
Sévigne, Madame de Stael, Mademoi- 
selle de Lespinasse and other queens 
of French society and heroines of 
French romance. The subjects are 
well chosen, and they are presented 
vividly and often piquantly, with a 
nice discrimination in the selection of 
material from various sources. There 
are ten sketches and as many por- 
traits. 


Richard Le Gallienne is not at his 
best in the sketches which have been 
collected in his latest volume, and one 
conjectures that they were not writ- 
ten for his most exacting public. There 
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are quaint and weird fancies, with 
here and there a gleam of real poetry, 
in “Painted Shadows,” and of course 
some effective description. But in al- 
most every instance the subject is of 
the morbid or erotic type and the 
workmanship is careless or cheap. In 
short, the characteristic faults of Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s school are seen without 
the charm of manner which so often 
disguises them. A few bits of haunt- 
ing verse give the book its only value. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


There are eighteen “More Cheerful 
Americans” in Charles Battell 
Loomis’s latest group, and their fads 
and follies make very diverting read- 
ing. The lady patroness, the imperson- 
ator, the advertising agent, the loafer 
who cannot do an odd job for the rea- 
son that if he did he would no longer 
be out of work, the nervous man who 
buys a driver to practise repose, the 
rich bachelor who may not contribute 
to the Christmas offering because he 
has nothing smaller than a dollar pill 
about him, the suburbanites whose 
house would be perfectly comfortable 
if they had plenty of coal and the 
weather were warmer—these and a va- 
riety of other types are drawn with that 
whimsical satire which Mr. Loomis’s 
readers have learned to count on. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Mr. Joel Cook’s “Switzerland Pic- 
turesque and Descriptive’ (Henry T. 
Coates & Co.) is broader in scope than 
the abridged title indicates, since it in- 
eludes the scenery of the Rhine, up or 
down which historic and beautiful 
river the traveller to Switzerland goes 
so unfailingly that it constitutes a part 
of the Swiss tour. With sufficient de- 
tail, but without tedious prolixity, Mr. 
Cook describes Switzerland and the 
Rhine as seen to-day, with enough of 
historic allusion to furnish a_ back- 
ground for his delineations. His book 
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is meant primarily for travellers but 
it may be read with pleasure by travel- 
lers of the fireside as well. It is freely 
illustrated with photogravures and is 
attractively printed, and bound in 
decorative covers of red and gold. 


So thoroughly up-to-date in dress, 
manners, fads, and even slang, is the 
heroine of “Biddy’s Episodes” that one 
can hardly believe Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney has been holding her girl-readers 
for more than a generation. Biddy is 
a high-spirited, wilful little heiress, out 
of sympathy with a conventional step- 
mamma, but shedding her crudities 
and ripening generous traits under the 
sunny influence of an “old-maid” neigh- 
bor, who is drawn in Mrs. Whitney‘s 
characteristic manner, and who tells 
the story. A local art-exchange is 
organized in the interest of an under- 
paid neediewoman of the little town; 
the step-brother who appears a bit of 
a prig on his introduction develops into 
a very satisfactory lover; and philan- 
thropy and romance are blended exact- 
ly to the girlish taste. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Charles Whibley is editing a 
promising series of reprints, under the 
general title of “Lives of the Kings” 
which is to present the biographies of 
English rulers produced by Tudor and 
Stuart writers. The first volume in the 
new series is to be given to Edward 
Hall’s “Chronicle of Henry VIII,” first 
published in 1542, but Mr. Whibley will 
print from the edition of 1550. The 
second number will be Camden’s 
“Queen Elizabeth,” to which Mr. New- 
bolt will contribute an introduction. 
The series will also include Sir John 
Hayward’s “Lives of the Three Nor- 
man Kings of England,” (1613); ‘““The 
Historie of Edward the Fourth, King 
of England,” by William Habington, 
Esq. (1640); Bacon’s “Life of Henry 
VII”; Strangwaye’s “Life of Mary 
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Stuart,” and others. The series will 
conclude with MHolinshed’s “Chroni- 


cles.” 


A hitherto unpublished story by The- 
.odore Winthrop is a literary “find” of 
more than ordinary interest. A multi- 
tude of readers will be glad that Ma- 
jor Winthrop’s sister has consented to 
the publication of “Mr. Waddy’s Re- 
turn” after it had lain in the first 
rough draft in manuscript since the 
brave young author fell in battle more 
than forty years ago. The story has 
been edited for publication by Mr. Bur- 
ton Stevenson. It is written in Win- 
throp’s most characteristic vein, crisp, 
pungent, humorous, dramatic in move- 
ment and without tedious digressions. 
The scene is laid in the Boston and 
Newport of a half century ago, 
to which the hero of the story returns 
after wandering in India, to find him- 
self picking up the threads of an old 
romance, pursuing an ancient enemy, 
and entangled in a strange web of des- 
tiny. There are complications of love, 
adventure and tragedy; the story is 
perhaps more a man’s than a woman’s 
story; and it makes a strong appeal by 
its directness and its virile quality. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


The author of “The Martyrdom of an 
Empress” has no startling secrets of 
state to betray, as she prattles on with 
her usual effusion about her hero, Em- 
peror William, and the reader who 
takes up the bulky volume which she 
names “Imperator et Rex” must not 
expect any. Nor will he find her work 
a complete, well-proportioned and im- 
partial biography. But if he craves 
picturesque details of the Emperor’s 
private life, with an occasional politi- 
«cal episode viewed through the eyes of 
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an enthusiastic feminine partisan, he 
will have his fill. The chapters de- 
scribing the last illness of the Em- 
peror Frederick are particularly pi- 
quant, and the writer’s anti-English 
bias is especially evident in them, as 
is her ardent devotion to the present 
Empress. The description of the im- 
perial household is brought quite down 
to date, including a sympathetic ac- 
count of the anxiety of the young 
Princes last winter when the trouble 
in the Emperor’s throat caused such 
solicitude and suspicion. Harper & 
Bros. 


Reports are counted dull reading, 
but the literary gifts of the lamented 
William Douglas O’Connor, with his 
enthusiasm for the work to which he 
gave the best years of his life, are 
said to have roused so wide an inter- 
est in his Annual Reports for the Gov- 
ernment Life-Saving Service that 
larger and larger editions were pre- 
pared to meet the popular demand. It 
was a happy thought to select from 
these accumulated volumes the most 
graphic of the narratives for publica- 
tion in a form convenient for the gen- 
eral reader’s library, and the book 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish, 
under the title “Heroes of the Storm,” 
rivals in fascination the most success- 
ful efforts of fiction in this line. In 
twenty-five chapters, it contains as 
many accounts of shipwreck and res- 
cue, written in the most dramatic style 
and yet with painstaking accuracy and 
minuteness of detail. The information 
which it gives is of great interest, and 
the endurance and heroism described 
make its perusal a really inspiriting 
and invigorating experience. It is a 
capital book to give to boys. 
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LONGINGS. 


Far from the sea-girt City that I love, 

My wandering ways by care attended 
lie; 

Cold is the azure of this foreign sky, 

And strange these clustered stars that 
burn above. 


Out from this loveless land would I.re 
move 

To seek thy spring Pierian, never-dry, 

Thou thrice-crowned City! Hear my 
fainting cry. 

Let not my passionate longing fruitless 
prove! 


Would I once more might see the dome 
of gold 

Burning aioft, beneath my native sky. 

The river, winding near my home of 
old, 


And once again to breathe before I die, 
The evening breeze, may it be granted 
me, 
In that fair city by the distant sea! 
George Allan England. 


THE CHILDREN. 


The children live in heaven all day, 
And if we watch them as they play 
Perhaps we may some hint surprise 
Of secret dealings with the skies. 


They dance, they run, they leap, they 
shout, 

They fling the torch of joy about: 

Gay prodigals of golden mirth, 

They lavish laughter on the earth. 


Beneath his shining carriage-hood, 
The baby, small benignant Buddh— 
Undoubted Deity awhile— 

Regards us with mysterious smile. 


Their fancy touches common things, 
The very dust takes fairy wings: 
The earth is all a box of toys 

For lucky little girls and boys. 


They share our table, use our chairs, 
With quaint proprietary airs. 

The world is theirs: if we behave, 
They’ll give us part of what we gave. 


The sun drops low; the day is done,— 
Their day of laughter, light, and fun; 
Witb stumbling feet and nodding head, 
Divinity goes up to bed. 


And then in little snowy gown 
The tired tiny folk lie down, 
And piping voices, drowsed with sleep, 
Chirp softly from the pillows deep:— 
“Ich bin klein, 
Mein Herz ist rein, 
Niemand als Jesus allein, 
Soll wohnen drein.”’ 


The children sleep in heaven all night, 
Then meet the morning with delight, 
And scamper out upon their way 
To love and live in heaven all day. 
M. A. 
The Spectator. 


TWO SEASONS HATH THE YEAR. 


Two Seasons only hath the Year for me. 

Thou art my Summer; when thou 
comest, Sweet, 

The woodland wakes to song; the skies 
o’erhead 

Are deep as Love, blue as the summer 
sea, 

And in my lonely heart, 
feet 

The tender fragrance of 
shed. 


and at thy 


the rose is 


Two Seasons only hath the Year for me. 

Chill Winter reigns when Summer 
takes her flight 

With thee; no songs are heard beneath 
the sad, 

Gray skies, no roses bloom; nor can 
there be 

Sweet Summer in my heart, and Hope’s 
dear light, 

Until once more thy presence makes 
me glad! 

Mary Farrah. 
The Leisure Hour. 
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Did you ever give any 
thought to the advan- 
tages of holding stock in 
a great magazine? 

The Overland Month- 
ly, established in 1868, 
an illustrated magazine 
of the West, is offering 
its subscribers an oppor- 
tunity to invest in its 
stock. 

It might pay you to 
investigate this. Write 
the Overland Monthly 
Company, 320 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Company, and of the Portfolio of Rare Shakespeare Prints, edited by Mr. Seymour Eaton, 
has enabled the REvieEW oF REviEws to offer this fascinating Shakespeare library to the 
American public at less than one-half the price for which it could otherwise be obtained. 
In fact, these works, in connection with a two years’ subscription to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, can now 
be obtained by the convenient method of small monthly payments at an actual saving of $17 over 
the price formerly charged by the original publishers. This price will be increased January 1, next. 











THE BEST AND LATEST SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 


I, The Eversley Shakespeare tii. 


The necessity of having an edition of Shakespeare in the house is now no more questioned than the 
need of having the Bible or the dictionary. The only debatable point is what edition to buy. The 
Eversley Shakespeare, edited by Dr. C. H. Herford, of the University of Wales, and published in ten 
volumes by the Macmillan Company, is preéminently the edition for the reader of intelligence and culture. 
The text of the plays is fully annotated, and the editing thoroughly scholarly. The ten volumesof plays, 
and Hamilton Mabie's Life of Shakespeare, are all of convenient size (4% by 7 inches), of exceptionaliy 
clear typography, and are bound in dark red interlaken cloth. 


Il. Rare Shakespeare Prints .pansiasi. 


The portfolio of Rare Prints is edited by Seymour Eaton, librarian of the Booklovers’ Library, which 
fact alone guarantees the excellence of the collection. The portfolio contains 150 prints, which for con- 
venience in handling are gathered intotwelve booklets. The subjects treated are widely variant and 
fully illustrative of all subjects in which the intelligent reader of Shakespeare finds interest. Portraits of 
the great dramatist and of actors and actresses whose reputations have been founded on Shakesperian 
réles, the conceptions which famous painters have given us of Shakesperian scenes and characters, repro- 
ductions of old playbills, etc., make this an indispensable part of a useful set of Shakespeare. 
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= New Help for English Chests 


OUTLINE STUDIES IN COLLECE ENCLISH 
By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 
One teacher writes : ‘This series is a perfect gold mine for the English teacher. 


Able, clear, scholarly, comprehensive, suggestive. These Outlines are the 
result of years of study by a teacher with a real talent for literature. 





“TI am well pleased with the plan of the series, which seems to have been carried out in a 
satisfactory way. These books would, if introduced into a class, doubtless save much unnecessary 
drudgery on the part of both teachers and pupils, and thus leave more time to the real study of 
literature.”’ 

J. Montcomery GAmMBRILL, 
Assistant State Supt. Public Education, Baltimore, Md. 


“Your Outline Series is admirable. It will supply many teachers with the necessary 
methods, and suggest the insight that a critical study demands. It ought to be most helpful toall 


students and teachers of preparatory English.’ 
Joun ERSKINE, Instruc tor in English, Amherst College. 





Twenty-two Studies suitable for schools, colleges, literary and women's clubs, or private readers. 
15 cents each. Send 15 cents for a sample Outline. 
1 Silas Marner 8 Carlyle’s Essay on Burns Burke's Speech on Conciliation 
2 Sir Roger deCoverley Papers 9 The Princess Macaulay's Essay on Milton 
3 Julius Cesar 0 The Vision of Sir Launfal Macaulay ’s Essay on Addison 

he Merchant of Venice 11 Macbeth 18 Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 

The Vicar of Wakefield 12 L’Allegro and Il Penseroso 19 Irving's Life of Goldsmith 

The Ancient Mariner 13 Comus Lady of the Lake 

Ivanhoe 4 Lycidas 31 Idylls of the King 

n 


l 
{22 Connecting Links for the College English 


THE PALMER COMPANY :: PUBLISHERS 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


3333 B33 FFF FFF 993 393393 333 333933333 333 933333 3333333332333 


NEW DISC RECORDS FOR OLD 


10=einch: FIFTY CENTS and an old 10-inch disc 


record pay for a new 10-inch record 
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Yaaaa BIIITIIFIIIIIII 333333333 33333393 33333323323 











7zinch: TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and an old 7-inch 


disc record pay for a new 7-inch record 


Old records must be delivered to us You can exchange as many records 
carriage paid as desired on the above basis 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONES **z:2<" 
DISC RECORDS 


7-INCH 
50 cents each; $5 per dozen 


10-INCH 
$1 each; $10 per dozen 


GRAND OPERA RECORDS 


(10-inch discs only) 
aa $2 each 
$12, $15, $22.50, $30, $50, $65 Send for Latest Catalogues 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. 164 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





























